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VOVES POLTBW Ge _ 


STOVE POLISH PASTE Saf 


PASTE 


The most wonderful polish ever offered to the trade. It leads all 
others in quality and sales. Finest polish made for Stoves, Ranges 
and Stove Pipes. BLACK JACK STOVE POLISH gives a brilliant jet 
black polish, makes no dust and leaves no odor. Dealers offer this polish 
to your customers. It is sure to please. 


ALUMINUM — PEERLESS ENAMELS — GLOSS BLACK 


PEERLESS ALUMINUM ENAMEL in the handy container. The powder 
is held in the cone-shaped part which screws onto the can which contains 
the liquid ingredient of the enamel. This enamel is excellent for use on 
any surface where a bright enamel finish with frosted silver effect is de 


PR MANENT 


sired. It needs no polishing and can be washed the same as nickel. It is b 


; 5 <aghieg . EERLES® 
moisture proof and prevents rust and decay, therefore, it is just the thing GLOSS BLACK 
| 


to use on exposed metal work. ENAMEL 


PEERLESS GLOSS BLACK ENAMEL has no equal for use on stove 
pipes, registers, grates, gas stove bodies and iron work of all kinds It — 
gives a brilliant jet black finish that never wears off. It is ready mixed and dries quickly. Sure to please 


your customers. Have you some on hand? 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE SAMPLES OF THESE ARTICLES 


HAND WITCH. ‘The lightning, antiseptic dirt remover. Takes 
off grease, grime and dirt easier than any other cleaner. Saves 
the mechanic a lot of time and it leaves the hands soft and smooth. 
This cleaner does not eat or burn the skin. Use and sell the popu- 


lar HAND WITCH. 
RUSSIAN ASBESTOS FURNACE CEMENT. \ttention, Mr. 


Warm Air Heater Installer. Have you ever tried this cement? It 
is the best made. Used for mounting and packing joints and seams in Warm Air Heaters, 


Ranges and Stoves, making them gas tight. It is made of asbestos materials and is fire and acid proof. It 
hardens quickly and adheres to anything. Order a can now. 


Write today for catalog and circulars. 


NICKEL PLATE STOVE POLISH COMPANY 


358 E. Illinois Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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DIV.OF AMERICAN STOVE CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


) BURNERS ARE EASY TO RE-WICK 
CHIMNEYS ARE PORCELAIN ENAMELED 
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sells best, serves best and satisfies best, because it 
Conserves Fuel by reason of its 


Longer Fire Travel 
and larger radiating surface. The [RRONTRANE 


gets the biggest percentage of heat value out of 
the fuel; uses any kind of fuel; is so simply and 
strongly built it stays in order; automatically ven- 
tilates while heating tlie rooms; automatically hu- 
midifies the warm air and so pleases customers 
that every one of them becomes a walking adver- 


tisement for the JRRONT\JANE Steel Furnace. 


If you are not handling the FRQNTRANE Goodbye! We're s~ 
write us today for liberal terms — ~ acres 
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PRIMARILY the function of the trade journal is to 
give service of the practical kind to its subscribers 


——_ and advertisers. Its purpose is to be 
at Trade rs 
equally helpful to both classes. With 
Journal Is pa Se : om 
: this end in view, constant progress is the 
Performing. _ ae ‘ ; ‘ 
watchword of the trade journal. Each 


paper has become an authority in the particular line 
The edi- 
torial staffs, always conscientiously able, have put 
forth every endeavor to hold up a light for their read- 
The papers have kept in the van. They have 
been quick to,note changes for the better. They have 
been the first to announce new processes, discoveries or 
methods. They have pointed to virgin fields, and have 


of industry or the profession it represents. 


ers. 


opened new channels of trade. Business follows the 
trade paper, which is the pioneer in new fields. 

In the future it is the intention to amplify the splen- 
did service. The highly specialized staffs are to be 
utilized to greater extent than ever before. Follow- 
ing the example set by several of the trade and class 
publications, the sphere of usefulness of these publi- 
The field of operation is 
been 


cations is to be broadened. 
to be enlarged. Just 
searched for the benefit of the subscriber, so every 
effort is to be put forth for the benefit of the adver- 
Usual facilities are to be offered in the prepa- 


as every section has 


tiser. 
ration of copy, and the proper handling of advertis- 
ing, to a degree of efficiency not thought possible a 
few years ago. 

Service, truth, quality and co-operation is the motto 
of the trade press. All that these words imply will be 
offered to the advertiser. Nothing will be left un- 
done. The trade papers have adopted a declaration 
of principles, that others will do well to observe. The 
trade press records the heart beats of industry, of 
commerce, science and the arts. More than any other 
branch of the publishing business it comes into con- 
tact with the men the of the 
country. The trade press has played an important 
Now it is proposed 


who direct business 
part in industrial development. 
to do more by rendering better service. 

The daily newspapers will do well to investigate the 
methods of the trade press. These papers are not sat- 
isfied when they obtain the copy of an advertiser 
They aim to hold him by a trade expansion plan of 
They assist him in disposing of his 
They em- 


co-operation. 
products. They study his requirements. 
ploy highly trained men, who consult and advise with 
him They assist him in the preparation of his copy. 
They point out new fields he may enter in his process 
of expansion, and by a system of reports, some pub- 
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lications keep the advertiser posted on the needs and 
wants of purchasers in every section of the country. 

The service departments of these papers are as in- 
terested in the development of the trade of the ad- 
vertiser as he is himself. They assist him in every 
They do not merely endeavor to ob- 
They obtain 


possible way. 
tain a vast amount of space from him. 
a circulation of quality, among the class that pur- 
chases the goods he has for sale, and by studying the 
wants of the consumer on the one hand and the prod- 
ucts offered on the other, they are enabled to enhance 
the trade of their advertisers to a remarkable degree. 
It is this more than anything else that has made pos- 
sible the wonderful growth of the trade press in the 
past ten years. If the trade press will establish de- 
partments for the purpose of aiding their advertisers, 
and assisting them to move the goods from their 
shelves, they will not only render better service to 
the men who make use of their columns, but they will 
increase the amount of advertising they now carry. 








INTERMITTENT bursts of patriotism are of compar- 
atively little value to the nation in the present crisis. 
Our government must be able to count 
upon a constant, growing patriotism on 
the the 
patriotism at once dynamic and maxi 
A loyalty which 


Continuous 
Patriotism. part of individual citizens—a 
mum in the continuity of its forces. 
gives of its own substance to the ultimate atom must 
permeate the consciousness of every American and 
The habit 


of continuous patriotism must be developed from an 


actuate the collective mind of the people. 


unbroken series of repeated acts of service and sacri- 
fice. This is the motive and spirit which the various 
\War Savings committees are endeavoring to foster 
everywhere. The Illinois committee has just issued 
a stirring appeal in harmony with the newer concept 
of patriotism. It deserves a wide circulation. Sub- 
stantially, its argument and entreaty are as follows: 

ledge your aid to your country, not for one single 
act of patriotism or sacrifice, but for continuous serv 
ice throughout the year and until the end of the war 
Don't think because you have bought a Liberty Bond 
you have done your full duty. Even if you put every 
cent you have into that bond you have not done your 
full duty. 


vour future savings, to the Government to help it win 


You must pledge your future earnings, 


the 


The Liberty Ioan campaign will soon be over. 


war. 
No 


one doubts that the bond issue will be oversubscribed. 


Put the Government will need more and more money 
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It is trying to raise it by means of sel ing 
It wants to se.l 


all the time. 
Thrift and War Savings Stamps. 
these stamps regularly, every day and every week of 
the year. It wants the money to come in regularly 
and ceaselessly, so there will be no unsettling of finan- 
cial conditions. It wants the money taken from cur- 
rent earnings and not from accumulated savings. 
Therefore it is, asking you—every man, every 
woman, and even every child—to pledge yourself to 
save something every week and purchase these stamps. 
The saving may be small or it may be large, according 
to vour means, but it ought to be regular. It ought 
to represent a real sacrifice. It ought to be a measure 
of your self-denial for the good of your country. If 
the people of America are not willing to sacrifice, but 
are willing to lend only from their surplus, how do 
they expect American arms to be victorious?’ How 
will the war be financed after the accumulated sur- 


plus is used? 








CO-OPERATION among American exporters for the 
strengthening of our position in foreign markets and 
the building of an adequate merchant 
marine are urged by far-seeing students 
of world affairs, in order that we may 


Commerce 
After War. 

maintain the advantages which we have 
gained in the last two years. Officials of the United 
States Department of Commerce believe that m the 
period directly following the war the chief interna- 
tional competition will be in raw materials rather than 
in markets. There will be a tremendous demand from 
domestic markets which nations will have to supply 
before they can start exporting on a large scale. It 
will take the world several years to recover from th: 
waste of raw materials occasioned by the war. Ger- 
man textile mills, for example, will have to supply the 
German people with a great deal of cloth before they 
sell to foreign markets. 

Attention is directed to the fact that Great Lritain 
is now engaged in checking up the resources of its 
colonies, with a view to developing them as rapidly 
as possible. A commission is investigating the ques- 
tion of Indian cotton, to determine how its produc 
tion can best be stimulated and how much money 
would be required for its proper development. Japan, 
too, is seeking sources of raw materials. China 
has coal and iron that Japan lacks, hence the recent 
tightening of her grip on China. The Dutch Fast 
Indies have recently attracted Nippon’s attention. At 
least it is significant that an exhibit of raw materials 
from the Dutch East Indies has recently been held in 
Japanese commercial museums—institutions that have 
grown up in Japan since the war began. 

All the indications point to an extremely intense 
competition for foreign trade. The industrial leaders 
of England make no secret of it. 
for increased production and decreased consumption is 
already being circulated. Even after the war is over 
it will be the patriotic duty of the Britisher to econo- 


The propaganda 


mize, so that a large surplus of manufactured articles 
may be shipped abroad. 

Meantime an inventory is being taken of the na- 
tion’s industries under the ministry of reconstruction, 
the ministry of munitions, the department of the for- 
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eign office and the board of trade. Nearly a hundred 
government committees in all are supposed to be col- 
lecting data concerning mining, agricultural, indus 
trial and commercial conditions throughout the em 
pire One committee is to report on the number oi 
industries considered essentials to the future safety 
cf the nation, together with recommendations for main- 
taining them, while another commission is to report 
on the question of diverting labor into commercial in- 
dustries when the war is over. 

A commission known as the financial facilities com- 
mission is collecting information on banking condi 
tions with a view to determining their adequacy to 
meet unusual demands, and what emergency facilities, 
if any, should be provided. It is also to report on the 
number of shops and factories that will need financial 
assistance from the government in transferring their 
working equipment from war to peace enterprise. 

A special inventory is also being taken of articles 
for which there is a demand in Great Britain but not 
manufactured there. Like the United States, Great 
Britain found at the beginning of the war that there 
were several necessities that had been overlooked by 
British producers—that many of its dyes had come 
Jelgium, 
The 
Government is now determined that so far as possible 
these things will be produced within the united king 


from Germany, for instance, its flax from 
its chemical glass from Germany and Austria. 


dom. 

A list of industries is being compiled, moreover, 
showing which are best adapted to men alone, which to 
which both men = and 
That women 


women alone, and those in 
women may be satisfactorily employed. 
will continue in industry after the war is over is ac 
cepted as a fact by the Government. 
These activities are evidence of the 
struggle which all political economists agree is coming 
The fight for raw materials may come first—probably 
with peace negotiations—but the fight for foreign 
markets is inevitable. As for us, the United 
States Government does not need any more commit- 
It already 


commercial 


also 


tees of investigation than it now has. 
possesses a highly organized system of foreign trade 
promotion in the Department of Commerce, the De 
partment of Agriculture and the Geological Survey. 
The rest of the problem lies with the exporters and 
its solution depends upon the extent to which they ap- 
ply the lessons of co-operation acquired in the grim 


school of the world’s greatest war. 








IN THE EARLIER days of the war, some manufac 
turers and merchants yielded to the erroneous idea 


that advertising was a species of luxury 


tay oom which gave them favorable opportunities 
Is Still a f+ retrenchment. They have since 
Necessity. : 


learned, however, that business can no 
more be conducted without advertising than an engine 
can be run without fuel. Fortunately for the future 
of our commerce, this fact is becoming more and more 
firmly established in the convictions of our leaders of 
industry. Everywhere efforts are making to key up 
the machinery of production and, what is still more 
necessary, the machinery of distribution to higher lev- 
els of efficiency. Advertising is an indispensable fac- 
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RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
By Sidney Arnold. 





Poets and philosophers, scientists and moralists 
have tried, with varying success, to work out a formula 
Some have urged a sharpening of 
Others have ad- 
It remained 


for happiness. 
emphasis upon the realities of life. 
vocated an idealistic view of all things. 
for the great Frenchman, Remy de Gourmont, to give 
us the most feasible formula in the simple declara- 
tion that all our happiness is founded upon a com- 
promise between the dream and the reality. 
* * * 

Willard G. Wise of Wise Furnace Company, Akron, 
Ohio, tells about a neighbor who came home from 
his daily grind at the office and, falling into the chair, 
said to his wife: 

‘What have you to read? 
reading something sensational and_ startling 


I’m just in the mood for 
some- 
thing that will make my hair stand on end.” 
To which his other half responded sweetly : 
“Here's the bill for my summer dresses, darling.” 


Stories of the thrifty Scotch seem to be endlessly 
plentiful. My friend, W. J. 
man of Atlantic, Iowa, tells this one: 

A canny Scot was traveling from London to Birm- 
Turning 


Deering, the hardware 


ingham one day in a smoking compartment. 
to the man opposite, he asked if he could let him have 
a match. 

“Certainly,” replied the man. But a search in his 
pockets revealed the fact that he had left them at 
home. The Scotsman then turned to the other two 
male passengers, but they both expressed their regret 
that they had come without any. 

“Ah, well,” said the Scotsman with a sigh, as he put 
his hand into his pocket, “I'll hae to use one o’ my 
ain!” 

* ok 

His duties as secretary of American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers give my friend 
C. W. Obert of New York City an insight into edi- 
torial work which makes him appreciate the fun of 
this Story which he told me a few days ago. 

“You say you were once the editor of a news- 
paper?” asked the lady of the tramp. 

“Yes, lady, and it was a very bright little sheet, if 
I do say it.” 

“How does it happen that you are forced to ask at 
back doors for meals?” 

“It is merely a case of the irony of fate. 
printer who was near-sighted, and one afternoon he 
got a wedding notice and a murder trial mixed, so 
that after describing the costume of the bride it said 
the condemned man almost collapsed when sentence 


| had a 


was pronounced. 
* * * 

Abbreviations are often misleading. My friend John 
Frederick Balz of H. P. Chenoweth Company, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, relates an incident in proof: 

With apathy did the village resident listen to the 
city visitor's account of the joys and excitement of 
life in town. “We get everything here that is worth 


seeing,” said the villager. 
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“Why, last week we had the champion brass band 
here, the week before the greatest trombone player in 
the country, and this week we are going to have a 
great production of the drama, ‘Lewis the Cross-Eye.’ 
| tell you that is going to be a real show!” 

“What did you say was the name of the play?” 
asked the visitor. 

“Here, have a look for yourself,” said the other, as 
he produced a much folded program announcing “a 
grand production of ‘Louis XI.” 


ig doings are scheduled for tonight in St. Louis, 
Missouri, Walter Wimmer of the 
Wrought Iron Range Company of that city is to pre 


when my friend 
side in his capacity of Potentate at a Ceremonial Ses- 
A. O. N. M.S. in Moolah Temple, Oasis of 
St. Louis. 


sion A, 


French artists have pictured the children of their na- 
tion back of the lines playing the grim game of war 
in miniature in lieu of the simpler diversions of peace- 
times. The very phraseology of the conflict has etched 
itself into our speech. My friend “Lute” 
Seattle, Washington, representative of Henry Disston 


l'razer, 


and Sons, recites a happening in one of the schools of 
his city which furnishes evidence of this fact: 

The other day Mary’s teacher set her and her school- 
mates to drawing, letting them choose their own sub 
jects. After the teacher had examined what the other 
children had drawn she took up Mary’s sheet. 

“Why, what is “You 


drawn anything at all, child 


this?” she said. haven't 


“Please, teacher, yes | have,” returned Mary. “It’s 
a war picture—a long line of ammunition wagons at 


You can't see ‘em, ‘cause they're camou 


the front. 
flaged.” 


The first visitor to the newly located offices of 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RecoRD was Mm) 
old friend T. P. Walsh, who is a prosperous sheet 


metal contractor in San Antonio, Texas. 


k k x 


The greatest obstacle to full self-development is the 
kind of conceit which will not admit self-correction. 
There is no more effective discipline for strengthening 
within us the qualities which constitute genuine manli 


ness than frank acknowledgment of error. This 1s 


well set forth in the following verses: 
What Makes a Man. 
If you can give in when you find you’re wrong, 
And know that some mean little fellow will sneer; 
If you can admit that you've made a mistake, 
And can pay up the price of it, however dear; 
If vou stand solid and swallow the things 
Your opponent's going to say, 
And bear up with courage the shame that it brings 
When a fellow must give in that way; 
If you can do this, you are built on the plan 
They start out to build, when they're making a man! 


If you can come down, just as meek as a lamb 
After you’ve blustered and snorted around, 
And knowing you're wrong, say you're wrong and be calm 
And humble yourself to the ground; 
If you can descend from the stand that vou took, 
In whate’er the dispute may have been, 
And never condemn your smart foe when you look 
At the triumph that rests in his grin; 
If you can do this, then we'll stand off and scan 
From vour head to your feet the qualities that make a man! 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 











PATRIOTISM MARKS MEETING OF STOVE 
SALESMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF 
NEW YORK STATE. 

Under the conviction that subscriptions to the Third 
Liberty Loan are not a matter of generosity toward 
the Government but a duty of citizenship, the members 
of the Stove Salesmen’s Association of New York 
State reported their full quota of Liberty Bonds at 
the regular monthly meeting of the organization, held 
April 19, 1918, at the Hotel Wolcott, 4 West 3Ist 
Street, New York City. 

A feature of the gathering was the formal installa- 
tion of a service flag in honor of E. Seewald, a mem- 
ber of the Association who is now serving his country 
in France. It was decided that this flag be displayed 
at all future meetings of the Association. Strongly 
patriotic talks were made and the members pledged 
themselves to co-operate in every way possible with 
the governmental agencies for the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. 


2@-> 
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ISSUES ORDER REDUCING PRODUCTION 
OF ENAMELED WARE. 





Among the orders issued recently by United States 
Fuel Administrator Harry A. Garfield is one which 
is of interest and importance to the hardware dealers 
of the country. This is the order dealing with the 
production of enameled ware. By its provisions the 
manufacturing of this commodity is reduced fifty per 
cent. This means that dealers who handle enameled 
ware will have to put in their orders early or else 
stand the chance of not being able to get enough to 
meet the requirements of their customers. The sup- 
ply being only half as great as before, it behooves 
hardware dealers to get busy and avoid the possibility 
of losing the profits to be made by selling articles of 


this nature. 
-¢@- — —_______ -— 


NATIONAL STOVE REPAIR COMPANY 
PURCHASES STOVE AND RANGE 
REPAIR BUSINESS. 





Announcement of the purchase of a large supply 
of stove and range repair patterns is made by the 
National Stove Repair Company, Corner German- 
town and Pease Streets, Dayton, Ohio. The patterns 
were bought from the John B. Morris Foundry Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, and comprised this Company’s 
entire supply. The National Stove Repair Company 
shows wisdom in associating with it as vice-president, 
Clifford J. Niehaus, who has had charge of the stove 
and range repair department of the John B. Morris 
Foundry Company. It is expected that his knowledge 
of this line will enable the stove repair company to 
successfully continue the satisfactory service of its 





predecessors. Joseph Kramer, the president of the 
Company is likewise a man of much experience. He 
has been in the business for more than thirty years, 
and is, therefore, familiar with every detail of it. He 
is also the founder of one of the largest stove repair 
works in Dayton. With such men at the head of it, 
the company should have no difficulty in making a 
success of its enlarged stove and range repair depart- 


ment. 


TELLS HOW STOVE DEALERS CAN AID 
NEEDS OF GOVERNMENT. 





There is no question of the willingness of stove deal- 
ers to do all in their power to help our Government 
in the stupendous task of winning the war . Hence, we 
are certain that they will welcome and put into prac- 
tice the suggestion that they co-operate with the United 
States Food Administration when selling cook stoves. 
A supply of literature bearing upon economy and con- 
servation in cooking can be obtained from the local 
Food Administrator in each State. Besides, the stove 
dealer can supplement the printed appeals by strong, 
personal talks with his customers, using such facts as 
those set forth in the following paragraphs: 

The wheat situation of the world daily becomes more 
acute. It has now become a race between three fac- 
tors, with the odds against our side. The three fac- 
tors are the approach of the next harvest, at which 
time the wheat problems of the allies should be greatly 
alleviated, if not solved ; the rapid diminution of stocks 
among the allied nations, and the strenuous conserva- 
tion measures put into effect by the patriotic citizens 
of the United States in their efforts to piece out a 
harrow surplus for an anxious world. 

Among these factors the next harvest creeps for- 
ward all too slowly ; the supply in the bins of the allies 
is sinking with rapid pace. If the situation were lim- 
ited to these two—if it were a competition between 
them alone—the race would already be lost. It is only 
increased conservation among American citizens that 
will keep starvation from being the victor. 

The allies must and will be fed. Americans must 
and will save. Their food supply has aiready been pro- 
tected. There is no danger to them. The time has 
come to shovel the wheat by carloads and shiploads in- 
to the transportation channels that lead to Europe. 
America can live on the plentiful remainders, the corn 
meal, the potatoes, the meat, all of which by grace of 
nature and careful conservation are abundant. 

The Food Administration has recently put forth 
some stirring calls for wheat saving. America as 4 
whole must cut her wheat consumption in half and 
more than half. From 42,000,000 bushels a month 
she must cut her consumption to 20,000,000. To ac 
complish this each American must cut his individual 
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consumption to 6 pounds a month. Out of the limited 
stocks in the country we must save our stocks for seed, 
some 80,000,000, we must retain a safe carry-over, we 
must feed our own citizens, and the United States with 
Canada must send to the allies 40,000,000 bushels of 
wheat a month. 

The moral is plain. Large numbers of our people 
must eat no wheat whatever for three months or this 
great task we have undertaken is doomed to ignomini- 
ous failure. Already the great hotels have taken the 
pledge. Men and women of independent means have 
fallen into line. Which would you rather—eat wheat 
bread lavishly and live in a world tributary to Germany 


or eat no wheat until next harvest and be free? 
— e+ 


IS A STRONG SELLING POINT ON A 
STOVE OR A RANGE. 


Dealers in stoves and ranges know that the house- 
wife is their most important customer. They know, 
also that she is very particular and discriminating in 
her purchases along this line. She demands certain 
requirements which the stove or range must possess 
or be looked upon with disfavor. One of the things 
most demanded by the housewife as an essential for 
a good stove ‘or range is an accurate and durable oven 
It is not difficult to understand why 
the housewife insists 


thermometer. 


upon the stove or 
range having such an 
accessory. We all 
know that cooking 
and baking are of 
prime importance in 
her life, and since a 
good oven thermome- 
ter is one of the great- 
est aids in these daily 
tasks, it is very popu- 
It is upon the admiration of the house- 





Made 


Cooper Oven Thermometer, 
by The Cooper Oven Thermometer 
Company, Pequabuck, Connecticut. 


lar with her. 
wife for a good oven thermometer that the Cooper 
Oven Thermometer Company, Pequabuck, Connec- 
ticut, bases its claim that the Cooper Oven Thermome- 
ter, illustrated herewith, adds selling power to any 
range. It is maintained by the manufacturers that 
this oven thermometer is the favorite of the women all 
further stated that this 
record of twenty years 
Dealers in stoves and ranges 


over the country. It is 


thermometer has a over 
of satisfactory working. 
are advised to investigate the great sales probabilities 
which this oven thermometer affords. Full particu- 


lars may be obtained by writing to the manufacturers. 





EXPLAINS RELATION OF CHIMNEY TO 
OPERATION OF STOVE. 


Dealers in stoves can save themselves much need- 
less trouble and, at the same time, be of great assis- 
tance to their customers by acquainting themselves 
with the relation of chimneys to the operation of 
stoves. When a customer complains of poor service 
from the stove which he bought, the stove merchant 
should know how to explain the difficulty and give 
adequate instructions for remedying the trouble. In 
an overwhelming majority of cases, the trouble is due 
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to some defect in the construction or working of the 
chimney. 

The taller the chimney the stronger the draft, pro- 
viding the air inside the chimney is hotter than the air 
The chimney flues should be somewhat 
This allows for 


outside of it. 
larger than the stove pipe entering it. 
the expansion of the heated air. 

The size of the chimney most appropriate for ordi- 
nary use, should be about 9x9 inches, and as smooth 
It should never be 4x9 
The best chimney 


as possible on the inside. 
inches, or in any such proportions. 
is round on the inside, say nine or ten inches in diam- 
eter, and plastered smoothly. ‘In such a chimney, the 
heat ascends without friction, and is most economical 
in consumption of fuel. 

Chimney flues are often much larger than the smoke 
pipes entering them. Such flues are not satisfactory, 
for the reason that the large amount of heavy cold air 
falling into them, is difficult to overcome with a small 
amount of hot smoke. Remember, that the draft in 
the chimney is caused by the difference in the weight 
of the (cold) air outside the chimney and the (hot) air 
inside of it. 

By placing a close fitting sheet iron cover over the 
top of such a chimney, and cutting a round nine or 
ten-inch hole in it, at the center of the flue, the cold 
air can be shut out of the corners of the flue, and an 
upward current of warm air established. 

An irregular or puffing draft can generally be reme- 
died by contracting the top of the chimney, so that 
the smoke will completely fill the flue exit. If the in- 
side of the flue is colder than the air outside, the draft 
will be downward (cold air being the heavier). This 
is the reason for a down draft mornings, or when the 
fire is first started in a cold, damp chimney. 

No chimney should have an arch covering over the 
top. Such a covering impedes the draft, except when 
the wind is from When all 
conditions are as they should be, and the draft is in- 


a favorable direction. 


sufficient, there is no way but to build the chimney 
high enough to get the required draft. It is better 
to build it up with brick, but the quicker and usual way 
is to raise it with a smokestack made of galvanized 
iron. The smokestack should be eight or ten inches in 
diameter, flaring at the bottom to the size of the chim- 
ney, and extending down over it far enough to be se 
curely nailed. Cement all the cracks between the stack 
The best chimney top happens also to 

No air must enter the chimney until 


and the bricks. 
be the cheapest. 
it has first passed through the fire. 

Rivet to the upper edge of stack a flaring hood and 
to the inside of the stack, four strap iron supports. 
On top of these supports, rivet a perfectly flat deflect 
ing plate which completes the hood. Such a hood, or 
stack, does not interfere with the flue outlet, and if 
there is wind from any direction, it cannot blow down 
the chimney, but will increase the draft by blowing 
against the flat deflecting plate. The common cone 
top generally put on a chimney stack injures the draft 
by forming an eddy in the top of it. 

An eddy in the top of the chimney is caused by the 
chimney not being the same size clear to the top. Such 
a defect will spoil the draft. The remedy is to plaster 
it up flush to the top. 
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THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer ' 











AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
is the only publication containing western 
hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 47 to 51 inclusive. 








ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS INVITE 
HARDWARE DEALERS. 


A special invitation to attend the sessions of their 
forthcoming convention in San Francisco, California, 
July 7 to 11, 1918, is extended to hardware dealers 
through AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
by Associated Advertising Clubs of the World. They 
are asked to bring their war-time business problems 
and talk them over with other business men whose 
problems are, at bottom, much the same. The effect- 
iveness of advertising is to be discussed as a powerful 
factor in the solution of such problems. [or informa- 
tion concerning the detail of the Convention, hardware 
men are advised to address P. S. Florea, Executive 
Manager Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
Merchants’ Bank Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


eo 


INTERESTING MEETING IS HELD BY 
PITTSBURGH HARDWARE DEALERS. 


Knlivened by inspiring patriotic songs and music, 
the regular monthly meeting of the Pittsburgh Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association was held I‘riday even- 
ing, April 26, 1918, at the Seventh Avenue Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The guests of the even- 
ing were J. M. Kohlmeier of New York City and W. 
IP. Lewis, respectively president and secretary of the 
Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Retail Hardware 
Association. 

In order to meet the advance of $2.00 per year in 
the State Association dues, Article IV, Section 1 of 
the By-Laws of the Pittsburgh Retail Hardware 
Dealers’ Association was amended, changing the an- 
nual dues from $6.00 to $8.00 payable in advance. A 
powerful appeal both Theodore 
Backoefer, president, and Charles W. Scarborough, 
secretary of the Association, calling upon the members 
to buy Liberty Loan Bonds to the absolute limit of 
‘Buy, buy, till it hurts,” they urged. 
Do not only 


was made by 


their resources. 
“Support our country in its time of trial. 
your bit, but do your best.” 


a 
os 


DOMINICAN HARDWARE STORE PLACES 
ORDER WITH AMERICAN JOBBER. 





- Advices from Puerto Plata, Dominican Republic, 
state that Brugal and Company, an old-established 
Spanish firm of importers located in Puerto Plata, is 
about to open a hardware store in Santiago de los 








Caballeros. It is the intention of the Company to in 
vest $25,000 in the new business. The firm has al 
ready placed an $8,000 order with a salesman of a 
prominent American hardware jobber who recently, 
arrived in Puerto Plata. 


o> 
oo 


SUGGESTS POSSIBILITY OF BRITISH 
MARKET FOR OUR CUTLERY. 





Interesting possibilities as to markets for American 
cutlery in England are suggested by United States 
Consul John M. Savage who is stationed at Sheffield. 
England, the great heart of the cutlery industry of 
Great Britain. He tells us that the Cutlers’ Company 
of Sheffield was incorporated by act of Parliament in 
1624 and invested with powers “for the good order and 
government of makers of knives, scissors, shears, 
sickles, and other cutlery wares,” and there are firms 
still engaged in the industry in this city whose trade 
marks were granted in 1682 and 1694. 

Prior to the present war, local manufacturers de 
voted their energies principally to hand-made goods of 
superior quality, with the result that many lower 
grades, almost exclusively of German manufacture, 
were freely sold in this market at prices with which 
Sheffield manufacturers could not compete. The short- 
age of labor has steadily progressed as the war has 
been prolonged, and this has led to a considerable rev- 
olution in the carrying on of this ancient trade of 
Sheffield. Many labor-saving devices have been intro- 
duced with the consent of the labor unions, which 
organizations heretofore had strenuously resisted the 
introduction of new methods of manufacture. 

It can therefore be said of the cutlery industry of 
Sheffield that it is in some respects gradually passing 
from a handicraft to a machine trade. It is felt that 
in any event that labor shortage of this country will 
be more or less acute for a considerable period after 
peace has been declared, and in the meantime the 
labor-saving devices which have been introduced into 
the cutlery trade will have been so well established 
and their superority for certain classes of work so 
amply demonstrated that they will become a permanent 
feature. 

Whether or not American manufacturers of cutlery 
will be able to compete in this market after the wat 
will no doubt largely depend upon what advantage 
local manufacturers take of their opportunities, con- 
sidering the improved machinery and methods which 
have been introduced; what economic changes ma) 
take place in Germany that will interfere with the su- 
premacy it has heretofore gained in the production of 
certain articles; and what the ultimate attitude of the 
sritish public will be as regards purchasing articles 
which show on their face that they are of (erman 
origin. 
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PATRIOTISM ACTUATES CONVENTION 
OF THE ALABAMA RETAIL 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, 


Sharply defined in the consciousness of the mem- 
bers of the Alabama Retail Hardware Association was 
the idea of patriotic service, as they met in annual 
convention, April 23, 24, and 25, 1918, at Birmingham, 
\labama. The majority of the members are beyond 
military age, but that fact merely deepens their sense 
of cbligation to their country and moves them to 
greater effort to do their full share in helping win the 
war. The spirit which dominated the convention is 
well expressed in the address of J. B. Morton, presi- 
dent of the Association, which is herewith reproduced 
in full: 

Annual Address of J. B. Morton, President Alabama Re- 
tail Hardware Association. 

This convention differs from those which have gone 
before, in this that conditions are without a precedent. 
We have all seen sons, brothers, and friends go forth 
to war; also clerks, bookkeepers and porters whom we 
have trained and reared, go forth to our competitors 
or our good friends, the jobbers. 

Have Made Patriotic Contributions. 

We have been called on by the Red Cross, the Y. M. 
C. A., Knights of Columbus, and Liberty Loan com- 
mittees as well as the Internal Revenue collector, and 
all of them have asked time and money ; both of which, 
[ ami quite sure we have gladly and liberally given. 
We have lived up to our reputation as hardware men 
who are found with the leaders in all good and patri- 
otic work. 

The Supreme Sacrifice Is Beyond Money. 

Though we may have gone to the limit of what we 
thought we were able to do, how little it seems, com- 
pared with the supreme sacrifice which is being made 
by hordes of men who have answered the call to the 
colors and have not only abandoned their professional 
and business careers, but are ready to give up their 
very lives for you and me. And what are some of the 
things we may do, that, when this great conflict is over, 
we can point to with equal pride as those who may be 
so fortunate as to return to this, God’s country, to 
enjoy those things they have fought for. 

Our Duty Is to Become More Efficient. 

It is up to every merchant of this Association to de- 
velop every possible efficiency in his business and to 
exercise every reasonable economy in its conduct, for 
it will only be by doing more with less, and conserving 
our resources to the smallest detail that we can measure 
up to our part. Business, not necessary to the conduct 
of this war is being, and to a larger extent, will be 
side-tracked to make room for that which is essential, 
and this may touch us through some of our profitable 
lines. But as merchants it is up to us to secure for 
those who depend on us to supply them things that are 
necessities, and it is going to test us often to secure 
the goods. 

Great Care Is Needed in Ordering Goods. 

Susiness conditions are wholly abnormal, we have 
no precedent to guide us. Last year we thought prices 
had reached the top, when, really they had just gotten 


mto a “weaving way.’ We must place our orders 
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often, without an idea as to what the goods will cost 
We must be careful 


us and when we will get them. 
to keep our stock full and yet must avoid having an 
overstock, thereby depriving some who need the goods 
and can not find them. 

How We May Serve Our Country. 

We may serve our country with our influence and 
should miss no chance to inform those with whom we 
come in contact regarding our Government regulations 
and wishes, for there are a great number who gan be 
reached in no other way. 

Advises Systematic Accounting. 

The obstacles that we are being called on to over- 
come should make us bigger and better men in every 
way; and one of the greatest things it is going to do 
for us all, is to force on us a system of accounting that 
will count, for our Uncle Samuel is even insisting 
on Mr. Farmer taking lessons in bookkeeping so as 
The National As- 
sociation has exhibited here for our inspection and 
education a full line of books compiled for retail hard 


to give an account of his income. 


ware men. be sure you see them. 
The Association Has Made Progress. 

Our Association has in the past year progressed and 
it is quite a regret to me that I have not been able to 
devote more time to it, but have on every occasion 
found Secretary Harlan ready to respond. The great- 
est problem for us as an Association, it seems to me, 
is to get our members to use these things we provide 
As to the Mutual Insurance, there is none 
safer and offered at 50 per cent discount. Who of you 
would pay $8.00 a keg for nails if you could buy them 
The fact is we are like the man who tried 
We 
must be offering too much for the money, but, if you 
will avail yourself of all these good things, you will 
find you want to share them with your competitor and 
We need him, too, for we 


for them. 


for $4.00? 
to sell a real ten dollar gold piece for seven-fifty. 


you will bring him in. 
must have greater numbers if we are to secure needed 
legislation when our lawmakers convene. A good way 
to find out what a fine fellow Mr. Competitor 1s, as 
well as that other “Guy” you don’t like and know ts a 
“grouch,” is to get as many of the business men of 
your home town as you can to have one meal a week 
together. It will make you a bigger fellow and yours 
a bigger town. 
Give Praise Where Due. 

Your representatives to the National Convention at 
St. Louis had a most enjoyable and profitable trip, of 
course, feeling very gratified to have had a part in 
electing Mr. Gamble president of that wonderful body 
which position he is filling with such credit. Mr. 
Frank Gamble will report at length the St. Louis con- 
vention. As the preachers say, “in conclusion permit 
me to say” that as an Association we are very much 
indebted to Mr. Dowling of “peanut fame” for his 
unselfish effort in behalf of the organization, he having 
at all times responded gladly when called on. | would 
urge that you visit every exhibit here and buy some- 
thing from each whether they want to sell anything 
or not. 

My term of office has been most pleasant and will 
forever be a landmark in my life to look back to with 
the greatest of pleasure. 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 








WINDOW DISPLAY OF STANDARD LINES 
BRINGS TRADE TO DEALER. 





The question of whether or not the window display 
is an effective method of advertising is not a debatable 
subject. The odds are all on one side. Dealers every- 
where declare that more trade has been brought to 
their store through this agency than through any 
other means of advertising. Therefore, since there is 
no doubt as to the benefits of the window display 








Window Display of Tools and General 
HARDWARE RECORD Window Display Competition. 


itself, the only question that remains is how can it be 
used to the best advantage? Of course there are many 
ways in which a window may be arranged so that it 
will bring favorable results. We cannot discuss all 
of them here. There is one way, however, which we 
do wish to impress upon the minds of hardware 
dealers, and that way is clearly demonstrated in the 
window display shown herewith. We refer to the 
exhibiting of standard lines of goods. Standardized 
articles have been proven to be the best builders of 
trade. The demand for them is always great. Dealers 
do not have to explain their advantages or talk their 
customers into buying. They are well known to the 
people and are, consequently, much easier to sell than 
unadvertised, unknown, and untested articles. 

This accounts for the fact that when hardware 
dealers advertise in newspapers they mention in their 
copy the standard articles which they sell. They know 


Hardware Awarded 


Arranged by William Festing for 
N. Y. 


Rochester, 





from experience that this always attracts the atten- 
tion of the readers, and gives them a favorable im- 
pression of the store. Now, if in newspaper adver- 
tising the mere mention or illustration of standard 
lines brings such results, think how much more effec- 
tive a window display of the articles must be. The 
window display has the advantage of showing the 
goods to the prospective customer, not in illustration, 
but in the real form of the objects. Nothing can be 


a stronger inducement to buy than an actual presen- 

















AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
Weed & Company, 


Honorable Mention in 








tation of the goods on sale. The success which at- 
tended the window display shown herewith proved 
that the many claims made by those who favor the 
showing and advertising of standard lines of goods, 
regarding the profits involved in doing this, are no 
mere theories. They work out successfully when put 
into practice. This display was arranged by William 
Festing for Weed and Company, Rochester, New 
York, and was awarded Honorable Mention in 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE Recorp Window 
Display Competition. 


The articles featured in the exhibit were the Diss- 
ton Saws and Files, and other hardware. The back- 
ground of the display was made of wall board, pan- 
elled off, and painted red, white and blue. Four half- 
circle boards were cut and used as shelves. The 
shelves were covered with black and white cloth. The 
bottom of the window was covered with white cloth. 
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rhe shelves made a good showing in this display, 
ind it is the belief of Mr. Festing, the arranger, that 
shelves in the background are effective in any win- 
low exhibit. He advises other arrangers of window 
trims to use them. Display cards were much in evi- 
dence, and were great aids in attracting the customers. 
The exhibiting of standard articles is a feature in 
this display which may be carried out successfully by 
other hardware dealers. 


~-_o 


DISCUSSES FIREARM LEGISLATION. 


Our law-makers have tried many ways to reduce 
the number of murders committed. Some of these 
ways have met with success, while others have failed 
completely. One of the methods tried by the legis- 
lators is the passing of laws against the use of pocket 
guns. Some believe that this is the only way to get 
rid of gunmen while others are certain that such leg- 
islation is futile. 
thorough 


The subject is one which demands 


investigation. should not be 
passed without proper knowledge of crime conditions. 
Those who favor the passing of laws prohibiting the 
carrying of guns should be prepared to back up their 
arguments with strong proof if they wish to convince 


the people that their side is right. 


Opinions 


Likewise, those 
who oppose these laws must provide something more 
than mere empty statements or claims. 

Realizing this, the Iver Johnson’s Arms and Cycle 
Works, 354 River Street, Fitchburg, Massachusetts ; 
99 Chambers Street, New York City; and 717 Market 
Street, San Francisco, California, has made a study of 
the question and declares that all records show the 
futility of legislating against firearms. Interesting in- 
formation on the subject may be found in the Com- 
pany’s booklet, “Does the Pistol Make Criminals?” 





iver Johnson Safety Hammer Automatic Revolver. 


which contains a magazine article written by a man 
who conducted an investigation pertaining to such 
legisiation. 
article : 


The following is an excerpt from the 


“If the pistol requires to be legislated about, it is 
worth knowing something about. I wondered what 
kind of people were led to do murder because they 
happened to have pistols and who would have been 
able to keep their hands free of the blood of their 
fellows if they had not had pistols. A member 
of one of our leading detective agencies came to my 
assistance. He very kindly lent me a chapter from 
the homicide files of the New York 
agency, containing apparently all of the homicides, 
both in and out of New York City, that had been 


referred to in the newspapers during a period of 


office of his 


. 
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seven Of the total number of slayings re- 


ported, forty-seven per cent were committed with 


years. 


pistols and fifty-three per cent with other weapons. 
Of the pistol murders, fifty per cent were committed 
Of 
the remaining slayings with pistols, about sixty per 


by criminals as an incident or sequel to robbery. 


cent were committed by men with criminal or semi- 
criminal records; about eighteen per cent were bona 
fide cases of self-defense; maniacs were responsible 
for five per cent; vendettas were responsible for an- 
other five per cent; the so-called unwritten law an- 
swers for three per cent, and the remainder do not 
admit of classification. 

“The foregoing are facts, and probably typical facts. 
Now, what do they prove? Do they prove that our 
murders would show a decrease of forty-seven per 
cent if there were no such thing as a pistol? I am 
afraid they do not. | am not sure there would be 
any decrease or that there would not be an increase. 
These facts prove, or seem to prove, that the people 
who commit murder are, for the most part, either 
criminals who take human life as an incident to their 
trade, or men who have skulked furtively along the 
frontier of crime, committing occasional infractions 
of the law, possessing criminal instincts and dissolute 
habits, and perhaps best described as criminals in the 
making.” 

The booklet this 
secured by addressing the Company. 


containing discussion may be 


The Company 
will also furnish free of charge full information re 
Safety Automatic Revolver 


garding the Hammer 





which it manufactures and which is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. 
as — 
COMING CONVENTIONS. 
Arkansas Retail Hardware Association, Little Rock, 


Arkansas, May 7, 8 and 9, 1918. Grover T. Owens, Secretary, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 

National Association of Stove Manufacturers, New York 
City, May 8, 1918. R. S. Wood, Secretary, National State 
3ank Building, Troy, New York. 

Florida Retail Hardware Association, Orlando, Florida, 
May 15, 16 and 17, 1918. Walter L. Harlan, Secretary, 44 
Boulevard Circle, Atlanta, Georgia. 

American Iron, Steel and Heavy Hardware Association, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, May 21, 22 and 23, 1918. 

Metal Branch of the National Hardware Association, 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, May 24 and 
25, 1918. W. H. Donlevy, Secretary, 1012 Cherry Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Southern Hardware  Jobbers’ 
Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, May 28, 
Donnan, Secretary, Richmond, Virginia. 

Old Guard Southern Hardware Salesmen, Traymore 
Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, May 29, 1918. George H 
Hillman, Secretary, 1402 McGavock Street, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 

American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, Tray- 
more Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, May 28, 29, 30, 1918. 
F. D. Mitchell, Secretary, 4106 Woolworth Building, New 
York City. 

National Association of Automobile Accessory Jobbers, 
Virginia Hot Springs, West Virginia, June 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
and 12, 1918. Commissioner, William A. Webster, 1813 City 
Hall Square Building, Chicago, Illinois. 

National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, June 11, 12, 13 and 14, 1918. Edwin L 
Seabrook, Secretary, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

National Warm Air Heating and Ventilating Association, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 12, 1918. A. W. Williams 
Secretary, Columbus, Ohio 

National Retail Hardware 


Traymore 


John 


Association, 
29 30, 1918. 


Association, Cedar Point, Ohio 


June 18, 19 and 20, 1918. M. L. Corey, Secretary, Argos, 
Indiana. 

Hardware Association of the Carolinas, Asheville, North 
Carolina, June 25, 26, 27 and 28, 1918. T. W. Dixon, Secre- 


tary, Charlotte, Nerth Carolina 
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BUREAU SOLICITS SUGGESTIONS FROM 
BUSINESS MEN. 


With the immediate object of furnishing more de- 
tailed and accurate information for the war boards 
engaged in licensing imports and exports and conserv- 
ing tonnage, foodstuffs, and raw materials, a radical 
revision and extension of the Government’s foreign 
trade statistical classification has been undertaken by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce. . To this end the business 
public is urged to make immediate suggestions as to 
new classes of goods that ought to be shown in the 
trade statistics or new subdivisions of the present 
classes. 

Although the present need for more specific statis- 
tics is largely brought about by the war, the bureau 
desires to make the statistics of the largest possible 
permanent value in its work of promoting foreign 
commerce after the war. The more extended use of 
statistics for commercial instead of purely legislative 
purposes was the moving factor in transferring the 
work of collecting and publishing foreign trade sta- 
tistics to the Department of Commerce years ago, and 
since the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
has been in charge of the work an extensive educa- 
tional campaign has been carried on to induce busi- 
ness men to study the statistics in planning extension 
of foreign markets. The classification has been am- 
plified from time to time to meet the increasing needs 
of commercial interests for this purpose. 

The Tariff Commission, the Food Administration, 
the War Trade Board, the Shipping Board and other 
war organizations are co-operating with the Bureau 
in the effort to obtain a more detailed classification 
and will take measures to insure compliance with the 
official regulations. 

In making suggestions for the export classification 
the business man should bear in mind that the statis- 
tics are based on the description of merchandise as 
shown in export declarations filed by the shipper with 
the collector of customs at the port of clearance, A 
too detailed classification going beyond commonly used 
commercial terms must therefore be avoided. Like- 
wise suggestions regarding imports should be made 
with due regard to the fact that statistics of imports 
follow the tariff classification and that subdivisions 
for statistical purposes beyond customs requirements 
are difficult to obtain and are apt to result in inaccurate 


and misleading figures. 


EE 


SENDS OUT A NEW CATALOG DEALING 
WITH ELEVATOR DOOR HARDWARE. 





A handsome catalog pertaining to elevator door 
hardware is now being issued by the Richards-Wil- 
cox Manufacturing Company, main office and works, 
Aurora, Illinois; branch offices, New York City ; Chi- 


cago, Illinois; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Boston, 
Massachusetts; St. Louis, Missouri; Minneapolis, 


Minnesota; San Francisco, and Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; and London, Ontario. The company claims 
that this book, an illustration of which is herewith 
presented, is particularly valuable because of its sim- 
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ple elegance and convenience. It contains 24 page; 
8% by 11 printed on heavy enameled paper and coi 
pletely illustrated with half-tone cuts and line dra) 
ings. The size of the book is said to correspond wit 
the recommendations of architectural associations fur 
convenient filing. The illustrations and descripti 
matter have been arranged in an orderly and concret: 
manner so as to present concisely the information 


architects and builders desire concerning elevator door 








equipment. The 

‘mninnainimiaas = SSS . 
catalog contains 
cross sections oi 
: Wi; the various styles 
ichards- ilco of “Ideal” Ele 
IDEAL vator Door 
Elevator Door Equipment Hardware in ac- 


tual size, which 
enable the reader 
to grasp ever\ 
detail. “The book 
covers in full de 


tail the construc- 
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2 / tion and use of 
| Richards-Wilcox Manufacturind(0. | “Tdeal’’ Hangers 
OF ess ERO | for one - speed, 

| two-speed, = and 

wane three speed 

New Catsion ef Elevator Door Hardware, doors, pairs of 
turing Company, Aurora, Illinois. d oors opening 


from either side and combination swing-out doors; 
automatic closer; interlocking 
swing door checks and other appliances valuable to 
those interested in office buildings, hotels, hospitals, 
department stores, apartment buildings, and other 


door devices; also 


places where elevators are used. 

It is declared by the manufacturers that 
“Ideal Hangers’ are constructed of special analysis 
high carbon steel, compounded and rolled to special 


their 


specification. The grooves are said to be milled and 
set to proper gauge by hand so that friction 1s 
eliminated. A ball retainer, it is claimed, keeps the 


steel bearings properly spaced to distribute the load 
evenly. It is further contended that the doors hang 
from a slot in the bottom of the track, and that this 
slot being-the only aperture in the track and being on 
the under side precludes dust and grit from entering 
the bearings. 

A copy of the catalog, “Ideal Elevator Door Equip- 
ment and Checking Devices’’ may be had by dealers 
who address a card to the Richards-Wilcox \Manu- 
facturing Company at Aurora, Illinois, or at any of the 
branch offices mentioned in the foregoing paragraph. 


~~ 
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GIVES INFORMATION TO EXPORTERS. 





From time to time inquiries have been received by 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HarpwaAre Recorp relating 
to the requirements for exporting goods. As an an- 
swer to those inquiries, and for the benefit of all our 
other readers who may desire some information on the 
subject we herewith reprint the following article from 
the War Trade Board Journal, Washington, D. C.: 

When Shipping Goods, Remember: (1) 70 get 
your license first—Shippers should keep con-tantly 
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in mind the fact that it is highly desirable in all cases 
ior them to obtain export licenses for shipments of 
joodstufis before purchasing the foodstuffs in ques- 
tion. It is a very frequent experience of those in the 
\\Var Trade Board who pass upon license applications 
to find that shippers have purchased goods and packed 
them in special packages before obtaining licenses to 
export them. No assurance can be given that any 
license will be granted until it has received considera- 
tion in view of every fact bearing upon it. Do not, 
therefore, purchase goods until you have secured the 
export license for their shipment. [urthermore, when 
in doubt inquire either of the War Trade Board itself 
in Washington or of some branch office or collector a‘ 
point of exit. Save yourself unnecessary trouble. 
(2) To typewrite the application—In order to 
facilitate the work in the Bureau of Exports and 
provide better service for the shipper, it is requested 
that 
and not written in longhand. 


whenever possible, applications be typewritten 
Hundreds of applica- 
tions are sent in daily by some of the largest export 
ing houses written in longhand. This causes an un 
necessary amount of delay in their consideration. 

(3) To address your application for export license 
to the War Trade Board, Bureau of Exports, and 
not to any individual member thereof.—A great many 
firms are mailing their applications for export licenses 
to Washington for the attention of an individual. 
This method causes a delay in each case. of jabout 24 
hours in sending the decision back to the applicant. 
The War Trade 


applications filed with its nearest branch office and to 


soard prefers in general to have 
have them addressed merely “War Trade Board, 
sureau of Exports,” followed by the address of the 
nearest branch office. 

(4) 
corresponding with the bureau of Exports regarding 


Always to give all reference numbers.—In 


applications on file, applicants should mention the 
number given on the application by the Bureau (if 
known), and in every case the applicant’s reference 
number, the commodity, the destination, and the date 
on which the application was filed. It has been found 
that frequently insufficient information is given to 
locate the application easily. If the foregoing is com- 
plied with by applicants, their requests for informa- 
tion can be given more prompt attention. 
a a 


DESCRIBES FEATURES OF AUTOVISE. 


A notable feature of the Rock Island Autovises is 
that they are a combination of vise jaws, pipe jaws 
andanvil. The ac- 
companying  illus- 
tration shows the 
Swivel Autovise, 


with three and a 
half 


weighing ei ghty 


inch jaws, 





pounds. This type 
of vise can be 
Rock Island Autovise. used for automo 


bile and heavy repair work. 
The manufacturers claim that in the making of these 
Autovises, and their lines of other vises as well, they 
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use a mixture of iron and steel which gives a very 
The 


vises are said to be of cold rolled steel while the handle 


tough and strong vise casting. screws of the 


The jaws are of a good 
The 


state that they use malleable iron for the nut, which 


is made of similar material. 
grade of crucible cast tool steel. makers also 


is the part of greatest wear. It is easily replaced, 


should the original nut become worn out. The vises 
are all painted with a dull, black finish, the finished 
parts being highly polished and lacquered. Dealers 
should write to the Rock Island Manufacturing Com 
pany of Rock Island, Illinois, for a catalog containing 
complete information about their vises. 


es- 


GIVES A REPORT ON THE MARKET FOR 
TOOLS IN DUTCH BORNEO 


Interesting information relating to the conditions of 
the tool market in Dutch Borneo is given in a report 
issued through Commerce Reports an official daily 
Government publication at Washington, D. C. Since 
such knowledge is always welcomed by the hardware 
dealers in this country, we append the report here- 
with: 

There being no stoneworkers in South Lorneo, all 
buildings are made of wood. Carpenters are there 
fore plentiful and their handicraft is one of the few 
that the Malay man will take kindly to. They are not 
very skillful, but are always “sawing wood” and using 
up tools. Good tools do not last long with them be 
cause of their methods of grinding and sharpening 
operations which are frequently necessary owing to the 
fact that they work upon hardwoods. These carpen- 
ters, however, can appreciate tools that will not lose 
edge too easily, and would be glad to be able to obtain 
them. 

Tools used by the Malays are adzes, chisels, planes, 
saws, squares, and dividers. The adze (patil) is prob- 
ably the chief tool in the carpenter’s kit. He is highly 
skilled in its use and keenly critical of the merits of 
individual tools. The best adzes are made by native 
ironworkers at Negara (Barito River), and the best 
Negara adzes are forged from steel rails. These tools 
are used for trimming rough timber requiring heavy 
blows to remove much wood and for smoothing un 
even surfaces, for which operation they are used 
lightly to remove mere shavings. The tools are ground 
with a sharp but obtuse edge, and if the metal is hard 
the cdge will break in the hardwood. Adzes offered 
from Europe are not appreciated in Borneo, the na- 
tives preferring the products of native ironworkers. 
oreign firms should be content with supplying the 
stee] used for making the tools. 

The Malays use their chisels (pahat) very harshly 
and spend much time grinding them upon stones which 
are of bad shape. The result is that the edges are 
seldom straight. They can not do good work with a 
chisel, but this tool is indispensable and there is a de 
mand for chisels of good quality. The shipping of 
chisels with handles fitted is not wise, as freight has 
to be paid on the handles and the natives prefer to use 
handles made of their own hardwoods, which they can 
The 


shinping the tools without handles would enable them 


make quite well. lessened cost of freight by 
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to be sold at lower prices, but the brass ferrule would 
be a necessary accompaniment of each blade. The 
smaller chisels are not much used, but there is con- 
siderable demand for the large sizes up to 244 inches 
wide. 

The people can not use-a plane of European type; 
they always make the tools themselves. The demand 
is for plane irons only. The same remarks apply to 
these as to chisels, but the wider blades are not in de- 
mand, as their use entails too much exertion. 

The saw is an all-important tool and the Malay 
worker generally proceeds to remove all the teeth 
from a European saw when he purchases it and to cut 
teeth which he considers better. As a matter of fact, 
he invariably spoils the tool, and it is rare indeed that 
a native can make a straight cut 6 inches in length. 
However, saws are a necessity. Handsaws of good 
quality are supplied from the United States, but in 
South Borneo there is also a strong demand for long 
blades (about 5 feet) with an iron loop riveted to each 
end for fixing in a frame like a bow saw. The saws 
obtainable are all bad, and the people spend more time 
filing them than in using them. The temper is gen- 
erally too low. All planks used for box making are 
hand cut with long saws worked by one man, and the 
number in use is therefore very great. For sawing 
hardwoods the people file their saws so that the points 
of the teeth are in advance of the roots. They can 
never obtain them thus in the shops, and it is probable 
that attention given to this matter would be sufficient 
to insure a preference, but, of course, good quality 
would be also considered. 

Squares (siku) and dividers (jankar) do not call 
for any special remarks. Those supplied in Dutch 
Borneo are always of poor quality ; squares untrue and 
dividers liable to break. Tools of good quality would 
be appreciated. 

Steel for blacksmiths is always in demand, especially 
bars 2 inches by 4% inch. Hitherto this material has 
been supplied from Germany, and the workers com- 
plain that it is difficult to weld. It is used chiefly for 
forging the long knives (mandau) which are the most 
indispensable of all tools to the Malayans, the uses to 
which they are applied being innumerable. They fre- 
quently break and require to be rewelded; hence the 
importance of the quality of easy welding. The diffi- 
culty experienced in welding the steel is not due to 
lack of skill in heating the steel, but rather to “hot 
shortness.” 

Brass wire and sheets are also required in limited 
quantity ; the former everywhere and the latter prin- 
cipally at Negara, where there are many brass workers 
who beat sheet brass to various shapes and also cast 
small articles. For casting they do not utilize ingots 
but collect old articles of sheet brass and melt them. 
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WHO MAKES EMPRESS ELECTRIC SAD 
IRON? 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 
Czn you advise who manufactures the Empress 

Electric Sad Iron? SUBSCRIBER. 
Ottawa, Illinois. 
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HELPS PUT BUSINESS ON WAR-TIME 
BASIS OF EFFICIENCY. 





The prosecution of the war places certain demand 
upon business men just as it does on every other clas 
of people. The Government asks them to conserv: 
and economize just as it does all other people. For 
this reason they are advised by the National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton, Ohio, to fill out the cou 
pon at the bottom of the company’s advertisement 
on another page in this issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE ReEcorpD and mail it at once to De- 
partment 13803. By doing this they will receive ful! 
particulars regarding an up-to-date cerdit system for 
This is considered especially im- 
portant at the 
present time be- 
cause it is claimed 
that business men 
all over the coun- 
endorse the 


Cash 


a hardware store. 


try 
National 
Register System 
as one of the 
greatest aids in 
enforcing war- 
time conservation 
and _— efficiency. 
They recognize 
the need of sav- 
ing in labor, in 
deliveries, in 
clerk hire, in au- 


diting, and _ so 
forth They 
realize the need 


for conservation 
and are employ- 
ing every means 
in their power to 
carry this out. 
Efficiency in all lines is urged to help stop waste. 
Since hardware dealers form a part of the business 
world, they will be interested in anything which helps 
put their business on a war-time efficiency basis. The 
accompanying illustration shows the National Cash 
Register which, together with the Credit File, make up 
the N. C. R. system, as it is called. Very little effort 
or time is required in filling out the coupon and mail- 
ing it to the company, and since other business men 
are profiting by using this system there is no reason 
why the hardware dealer should not do the same. 





National Cash Register. 





EXPERIENCE PROVES THAT LOADED 
POWDER IMPROVES WITH AGE. 


Several western shooters recently had a very unique 
experience. While at his gun club, Fred H. Teeple, 
Secretary of the Los Angeles, California Gun Club, 
saw H. L. Haskins of South Bend, Indiana, looking 
over some shells. As he was giving them more atten- 
tion than usual, Teeple wanted to know the reason 
Upon being questioned Haskins said that the 


1895, 


why. 
shells were bought in South Bend, Indiana, ir 
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and that he was thinking of trying them that day. 
They were Winchester shells, and loaded with 37 
grains of du Pont, and 1 ounce of number 7 shot. 
To have the chance to shoot them off seemed to both 
men to be a novel event, so they immediately started 
to break targets. Mr. Haskins broke 21 out of the 
25, and Mr. Teeple broke all of the 25. Mr. Teeple 
stated that the shells had snappy quick loads, and 
that, in fact,-he could not tell the difference between 
their recoil and action from the other du Pont loads 
received only the week previous from the factory. 
The experience demonstrated the fact that age does 
not decrease the efficiency of loaded powder, and that 
like other articles it grows better with age. Hard- 
ware dealers are advised to investigate the merits of 
the du Pont powders. It would also prove profitable 
to learn something about the old timers’ shoots which 
are now taking place all over the country, and which 
increase the demand for good loaded powder. Full 
information may be obtained be writing to the home 
office of E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company, 


Wilmington, Delaware. 
oor 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 


ber as given herewith: 


26,800.—A wholesale importer in Chile, who has a. repre- 
sentative in this country, is in the market for iron and steel 
in bars, sheets, etc., black and galvanized corrugated iron 
or steel, hoops, tin ‘plates, wire, bolts and nuts, rivets, gas 
and water pipe ‘with English thread. Offers should be made 
in wholesale quantities to his representative in this country. 
References. 

26,803.—An agency for Belgian trade is desired by a man 
in France for the sale of small tools, machine tools, and 
general hardware. Correspondence should be in French. 

26,805.—A commercial organization in France consisting 
of some 30 firms desires to be placed in communication with 
American manufacturers and exporters of hardware, glaziers’ 
ware, builders’ supplies, paints, etc. A complete list of the 
firms, with statement showing nature of business conducted 
by each, may be had on application to the bureau or its 
district offices. 

26,808.—An agency is desired by 2 man in South Africa 


for the sale of hardware and agricultural implements. 
Correspondence may be in English. Ife wishes to represent 
firms on a commission basis. References. 


26,810—A company in England desires to purchase 
household goods, such as china and earthen ware, crystal 
and glass ware, hardware, tools, locks, nails, brushes, lamps, 
lanterns, cutlery, galvanized-iron goods, etc. Quotations may 


be made f. b. New York. Payment will be made against 
invoice, er delivery at New York, by New York bank. 
Reference. 


26822—_The managing director of an Australian firm is 
at present in the United States with a view to securing 
‘agencies of American manufacturers interested in immediate 
or after-the-war business. He especially desires agencies for 
special lines which would justify the opening of new depart- 
ments. Reference. 

26823.—-A company in France is in the market for pad- 
locks, trunk locks, flat bolts for doors, etc. Payment will 
be made at 90 days sight, or as seller wishes. Correspond- 
ence should be in French. Reference. 

26227.—A man in Italy desires to purchase machinery in 
Seneral and machine tools. He also wishes to entertain an 
agency proposition for the sale of same. Correspondence 
May be in English. References. 
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SLAVE-DRIVING METHODS DO NOT PAY. 


The success of a business depends in a large meas- 
ure upon the loyalty and willingness of its employes. 
To secure their interest and intelligent co-operation, 
they must be treated as human beings and fellow citi- 
zens rather than as chattel slaves. Bulldozing methods 
never yet secured the good will and efficiency of sales- 


men, or laborers. 


RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


mechanics, 


Arkansas. 

The Farmers’ Hardware Company at Stuttgard has 
changed its name to the Rice Belt Hardware and Ma- 
chinery Company. 

Iinois. 

The Thomsen Hardware & Paint Company, Chi- 
cago, has been incorporated with a capital of $5,000 
by Lorenz K. Thomsen, Otto Wahler, 
Cunningham. 


and Louise 


lowa. 
Wortman & Ukena have sold their hardware store 
to Henry and William Gutnect. 
dn 


ner’s interest in the hardware business the new name 


Rogers, Cedar Rapids, has purchased his part- 


Mr. Rogers has also pur- 
chased the stock of the Ohman Hardware Store. 
The stock of the Jahnke hardware stock at Tripoli 
was purchased by the Standard Hardware Company. 
Kentucky. 
The Belknap Hardware and Manufacturing Com- 


being Rogers and Son. 


pany, Louisville, Kentucky, has increased its capital 


from $4,000,000 to $5,000,000. 
Ken- 
tucky, has been incorporated with a capital of $10,000 
by L. W. Dobbins, W. S. McCloy and John E. 
Minnesota. 
Jacobson, Marshall, has sold his hardware 
W. Schroeder. E. W. 
ing a store in Northrop. 
Nebraska. 

High has purchased a store in 


The Bardwell Hardware Company, Bardwell, 


Kane. 


Anton F. 


store to H. Hartman is build- 


hh Be 
M. Jarvis has bought Reistling hardware store at 


Licoln. 


Ogallala. 

The hardware store of Sundberg and Son at Polk 
was destroyed by fire. 
the hardware 


C. Edwards plans to re-engage in 


business at Beatrice. 
North Dakota. 
Rosendahl and Nyhagen will open a hardware and 
harness business at Killdeer. 
South Dakota. 
sen Olson has bought an interest in the Sioux Val- 


ley Hardware and Implement Company. 
Wisconsin. 
J. Gebhardt has sold his hardware 


Winewoc to J. T. Homer. 
me 2 


H. I. Heyer’s hardware 


business at 


Allyn has bought a hardware store at Adams. 


store at Darien was dam- 
aged by fire. 
Geo. F. Freitag has opened a hardware store at 
3421 North Avenue, Milwaukee. 
“ ooo 
We cannot help looking up to the man who is well 
carries himself well. Appearance 


dressed and who 


does help a man to create a favorable impression upon 


the people he meets. 
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THE TRAINING OF SALESMEN. 


The training of salesmen is a hobby with J. H. Lee, 
‘vice-president and general manager of the Towner 
Hiardware Company, Muskegon, Michigan. Mr. Lee 
has been in the hardware business for 25 years an: 
has been associated with the Towner Company for the 
past 10 years. He is forceful and positive in his 
assertions, and his recommendations carry conviction 
and engender interest. Hence the short address on the 
“Training of Salesmen’”’ which he delivered at the 
convention of the National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, was an instructive message, emphasizing the vital 
power of character in salesmanship. His talk was as 


follows: 
TRAINING OF SALESMEN. 


I have been requested to make a ten-minute address 
on the subject, “Training of Salesmen.” Ten minutes 
is hardly time to present this subject, but I will not 
take up any more time than has been allotted to me. 
| do not intend to exhaust the subject or my hearers 
because | expect there will be some discussion at the 
close of my remarks. 

Selling the Important Thing. 

This subject, like the one of salesmanship, buying, 
etc., is worn well nigh threadbare by speeches, discus- 
sions and argument, but the greatest of all subjects 
mentioned is selling. In my judgment it always has 
been, always will be, and there has never been a time 
when the above statement was more true than right 
now. We have all heard the old adage that goods 
well bought were half sold, and too often we trust to 
luck for the other half. Half sold does not get us 
one red cent. They must be sold. Do we not usually 
train the largest number of men for the thing which 
is of the greatest importance ; therefore we train sales- 
Ilow many of you are training buyers? 

Salesmen or Machines? 

In presenting this subject to you I will try to ap- 
proach it from a little different angle than we are 
accustomed to, and show that it is more profitable to 
make more out of our salesmen than mere machines, 


men. 


who are taught to dispense certain lines of merchan- 
dise according to fixed rules prescribed by us. In 
training men we sometimes have a pretty hard and 
discouraging job. I have seen men whom we have 
tried to train into salesmen, and in so doing [ have 
been reminded of a certain piece of land owned at 
one time by my father. It was very poor by nature, 
and entirely ruined by cultivation; therefore, it is 
proven that we possibly have not given the proper 
attention to the men we expect to train into salesmen, 
which is a point, I think, worthy of our consideration. 
Salesmen and Character. 

We are all familiar with the schools of instruction 
which we have held for our salesmen, and how we 
have tried to get them together that we might instruct 
them regarding the salient points of some particular 
article or articles. These are splendid arrangements, 
more or less successful, and should not be neglected, 
because we know that any man who is a real salesmaa 
must know what he is selling, and what he is talking 
about when he is engaged in making a sale, particularly 
when the article is not familiar to the prospective cus- 
tomer. More than this he must possess character, and 
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many other qualities that I might mention, but after 
they were enumerated they could be all summed vy 
in the qualification just referred to—character. 

Good Hitters Poor Base Runners. 

We have all known men who seemed to be wel! 
equipped with all natural gifts, knowledge of business, 
and apparently everything that seemed necessary to 
make salesmen, but they lacked that something which 
seemed essential to close the sale. They were splendid 
hitters but they did not score. Now, if our schools oi 
instruction have been partially successful, what more 
must we do to train our salesmen to score with great 
regularity ? 

Salesman’s Viewpoint. 

Now, for the sake of argument, and what I thin!: 
to be a fundamental truth, I claim we have not used 
altogether the right tactics in training our men. 
the salesman’s viewpoint our training has been appar- 


From 


ently for the express purpose that they be used 2s 
traps to catch something from each customer who 
enters our place of business, and salesmen are not 
slow to recognize the selfish motive of the training. If 
this be true, and I think it is, we have not trained all 
sides of the man, and probably have neglected the most 
essential thing, which is character. 

If we want our men to be interested in us and our 
business, we must be interested in them: and if we 
are truly interested in them, will we not try to train 
that which is the only true foundation upon which 
salesmanship can be built, that is, character? 

What Is Character? 

What is character? It is that 
something which marks the man. 
distinction which we are constantly engraving upon 
our own lives, and the example of our lives is reflected 


great indefinab!e 


It is the mark of 


in the salesmen who are our daily associates, and thus 
unconsciously we train them, and your customer reads 


the marks of distinction carried by us upon the lives of 


the men who sell our merchandise. The surest way 
to train a salesman is to train him to train his charac- 
ter, and by so doing he challenges the respect of his 
employer and customer. 

No Place for a Sissy. 

Now, I do not mean that we should turn our places 
of business into reform schools, Sunday schools, or 
prayer meetings, but a man with a good character will 
create around himself, and fortify himself with a 
bulwark of friendship that will be an asset to himself 
and the institution with which he is connected; and 
we should do everything in our power to encourage 
our men to cultivate within themselves that which will 
be of the greatest value to them, and incidenéally to 
us. I have no patience with what I call a sissy chat 
acter. We had a man who was always singing, “Ths 
World is a Wilderness of Woe, This World is Not 
My Home,” so we let him go; but we will all agree 
that the four-square man who is the real man of c! 
acter will not need much instructing from us regar«(! 
the merchandise we have to sell. If he really sta 
four-square with every wind that blows he will acquir 
a knowledge of the business, he will give every 
tomer a square deal for a round dollar. He will : 
them on the level, he will treat them on the square 
your place of business will be known as the store w' 
the dollar does its duty. 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 











NATIONAL ASSOCIATION AUTOMOBILE 
ACCESSORY JOBBERS PLANS AN 
EXHIBIT AT CONVENTION. 
Announcement is made by William W. Webster, 
Commissioner of the National Association of Auto- 
mobile Accessory Jobbers, with offices in City Hall 
Square Building, Chicago, Illinois, that at the annual 
convention in October, in conjunction with and wher- 
ever and whenever possible under the same roof— 
though entirely separate and apart from the conven- 
tion—the Association will hold a live, up-to-date ac- 
cessory show. This exhibit will afford the jobbers 
an opportunity to see the new inventions which have 
beer. brought out and will further enable them to se- 
cure illustrations, lists and other data for their cata- 
logs, thus making it possible to get out their new cata- 
logs close to the first of each year, which under the 
arrangements in the past has been quite impossible. 
Many of the associate members have felt the dupli- 
cation of exhibits at the auto shows which come so 
close together quite burdensome in the matter of ex- 
pense and otherwise, with the likelihood of even a 
third auto show, while on the other hand, the Asso- 
ciation’s arrangement will permit of their displaying 
their goods once, and at a time, in a manner and at 
a place where they will directly reach their trade with 
greater advantage and more profitable results than the 

arrangements in the past have afforded. 


———-@-o— 


HARDWARE COMPANY ISSUES A LARGE 
AUTO ACCESSORY CATALOG. 


That the selling of automobile accessories is a profit- 
able business for hardware dealers is evidenced by 
the ever increasing number of merchants entering 
upon this field. However, over-confidence has lead 
to the failure of many endeavors which should have 
been successful and it is well for hardware men to 
semember this fact in conducting their auto accessory 
department. It is well also to bear in mind the ex 
perience of the garage owners in this line of business. 
Believing that the autoist would surely come to them 
for his accessories, they grew overconfident, conducted 
their business carelessly and unsystematically, neg- 
lected to advertise, and finally lost their trade to the 
progressive hardware dealers. 

It is up to the hardware dealer now to profit by the 
mistakes of others and to do everything possible to 
keep the autoists coming to them for automobile ac- 
cessories. A good example of a hardware firm that 
conducts its accessory department efficiently is the 
Geller, Ward, and Hasner Hardware Company, 
Fourth Street, between Locust and St. Charles, St. 
Louis, Missouri. This Company is now distributing a 
large and complete 1918 catalog of automobile acces- 


sories. The book comprises 165 pages, and is full 


of fine illustrations and descriptions. It includes 


many of the most well-known and popular brands of 
The 


especially valuable. 


accessories. section devoted to seat covers is 


It contains a page of lithographed 
The 


catalog also contains a section devoted to bicycles and 


seat cover materials of various colors and sizes. 
sundries. Taken all in all, the book is very valuable 
and attractive and sets a good example for other hard 
ware dealers. It may be obtained by writing to Geller, 
Ward and Hasner Hardware Company, Fourth Street, 
between Locust and St. Charles, St. Louis, Missouri. 
The catalog is Number 17. 


cer 


MAKES A REPLY TO GARAGE OWNERS. 


kor a long time it.was contended by most of the 
garage owners, and it still is contended by some, that 
the hardware dealer has no right to sell automobile ac 
This 


argument was advanced because the garage men did 


cessories, that it is not properly his business. 


not like to see such a profitable business slip through 
their fingers. They did not want to see the hardware 
dealer reap any extra profits. They wanted every- 
thing. However, when we examine the claim we find 
that it is unsound. One thing that the garage owners do 
not take into consideration when they make such state- 
ments is the fact that originally the garage was not a 
place for the merchandising of goods. It was not even 
a place for selling automobiles. It was simply a place 
for repairing automobiles and giving them other atten- 
tion. Therefore, when the garage owner attempted to 
go into the business of selling accessories in most cases 
he made a failure of it. He did not use the proper 


did 


His trade slipped away from him. 


not 
He 


should not now howl against the hardware dealer sim 


methods of conducting this business. He 


know them. 


ply because the latter knew how to handle the business 
of selling accessories and grew popular with the trade. 
The hardware dealer took up this line of business be- 
cause he has been in the selling game before and auto 
mobile accessories proved a logical and profitable line 
to handle. 


“ee 


DESTRUCTIVE CRITICISM NEVER PAYS. 


Experience has proved time and time again that it 
does not pay to criticize a competing line of goods 
A wise salesman refrains from discussing them. It 
is best to adopt toward them the old Scotchmar's 
charitable attitude toward his favorite refreshment 
He said: “Some whiskey is better; but there is really 
no bad whiskey.” 

“*- 
who does not look forward will be sure to 


He 


remain behind. Foresight is a requisite of success, 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








DEFINITENESS PAYS IN ADVERTISING. 


Here and there one finds a merchant who says he 
has tried advertising but. never made it pay. The 
chances are ten to one that he simply needs to study 
definiteness. 

The principle of the specific fact, and the specific 
instance, affect all writing and speaking. They make 
one man’s advertising a partial failure, while another’s 
is a money getter. 

If one man visits a strange city, he comes back talk- 
ing somewhat like this: “It was fine, grand, splendid.” 
His talk evaporates into vague, general phrases. The 
people that hear him talk know no more about that 
city than before. He has few listeners, whatever his 
subject of conversation may be. 


Another man remarks about the same town, that it 


is full of buildings 20 stories high, that the streets 
were so crowded he had to wait ten minutes at one 
crosswalk to get over, and that people were always 
in a hurry and the street railway conductors always 
said “Step lively.” 

After such a man has talked a few moments, you 
get some idea about the place he describes. You see 
it with your own eyes. 

Every man who ever made a success as a newspaper 
writer has learned that you must give personal inci- 
dents and actual happenings to make any kind of 
news article interesting: If the reader can’t see the 
thing with his own eyes, the copy won’t sell. 

That is all there is to good advertising. It does not 
require wit, literary nor technical skill. Just “come 
down to prass tacks.” Give the plain facts about an 
article as you would talk to a buyer over the counter. 
Try it and see! 

- 

The search for a good advertisement produced by a 
small retail merchant is like the search of Diogenes 
for an honest man, it has to be carried on with the aid 
of a lantern. Over and over again have the students 
of advertising emphasized the value of concentration 
rather than vague generalities. Repeatedly have they 
advised the mentioning of prices whenever possible. 
They have been driven almost to despair by the utter 
disregard of all instructions and advice. It gives us 
pleasure, therefore, to reproduce herewith the adver- 
tisement of Lane and Evans, from the Milan Standard, 
Milan, Missouri, because it is a striking contrast to 
the poor copy so often prepared by retail dealers. The 
first line of the advertisement is effective in this that it 
talks to the prospective buyer. It catches his interest 
and attention. The arrangement of the illustration 
surrounded by a generous white space is also compell- 
ing. The writer of the copy must be given credit for 
concentrating the subject matter upon one article and 
describing its features in a persuasive, trade-drawing 


manner. Placing stress upon the low cost of the light 
as compared with other kinds of lights is an exhibition 
of the use of the right advertising psychology. One 
of the most forceful features of this advertisement is 
the giving of the price of the article. This is what 
all the buyers want to know. Another one of the 
many strong points is the mentioning of the parcel post 


Why You Should Use Delta 
Electric Lanterns 





Delta Electric Lanterns are the best things to have in every 
home, garage, farm, factory, wagon, automobile, etc., because 
they give long a of service and the brightest light They 
burn at one-fifth the cost of common pocket flash lights. 

The-special features of the Delta Electric Lanterns- -will 
burn by the hour—do not flicker out—no danger of e— 
highest grade construction and finish. 

The model here illustrated is the model 10, two-cell e ctric 
lantern and the price is $2.00. 


Parcel post weight, less cells, 2 pounds and 4 ounces 
Our SYNDICATE BATTERY, price each, 35c. 


Lane & Evans 


THE FAVORITE STORE 


PHONE No. 1 MILAN, MISSOURI 











weight for the convenience of those buyers who de- 
sire to have the lantern shipped to them. This adver- 
tisement should encourage advertising experts not to 
lose faith in the possibility of impressing upon mer- 
chants the proper way to prepare copy. It combines 
several of the most striking principles of successful 
advertisements. 
* cd * 

The most successful advertiser is the man who is 
enthusiastic about his business. It is discouraging t0 
attempt to do business with a man that you have to 
keep continually pumping enthusiasm into.—Mahin’s 
Magazine. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 








WARM AIR HEATING CONTRACTORS OF 
DETROIT ORGANIZE. 

As a consequence of vigorous campaigning on the 
part of the Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation and particularly of its energetic secretary, F. 
IE. Ederle, a number of the leading warm air heating 
contractors of Detroit, Michigan, have formed an as- 
sociation which, for the present, will meet once a 
month. S. C. Schuholz has been chosen to serve as 
first president of the organization. Walter Rogers of 
the Rogers Heating Company has been elected to fill 
the office of secretary. Both these men are progres- 
sive and efficient, and it is confidently predicted by 
their friends that under their enthusiastic guidance 
the new association will make continuous headway 


toward success. 
++ . 


WARNS AGAINST INDUSTRIAL USE OF 
DOMESTIC HARD COAL. 


Communities that use their allotments of domestic 
anthracite coal for the purpose of keeping their in- 
dustries going may find themselves without coal for 
ordinary heating purposes next winter. 

This fact is being pointed out by the United States 
Fue! Administration in connection with reports reach- 
ing the administration that anthracite of domestic sizes 
is being used in some communities to supply steam in 
factories. 

Sounding a warning against the use of anthracite 
where bituminous coal should be used an official com- 
munication sent out by the Fuel Administration says: 

“It is noted that domestic sizes of anthracite coal 
have been used by the industries in order to keep the 
plants going. This, in the opinion of the administra- 
tion, should not be done, and it is absolutely unfair to 
the domestic consumers of those communities that are 
going to receive the allotted tonnage. 

“If a portion of this tonnage is used for manufactur- 
ing purposes to replace bituminous coal, it simply 
means that you are going to have a shortage among 
your domestic consumers which it is going to be im- 
possible to take care of. The coal dealers should be 
instructed not to supply domestic sizes of anthracite 
coal for industrial purposes where it is to replace bitu- 
minous.” 





PLACE WINTER ORDERS FOR COAL. 


Dealers and installers of warm 2ir heaters are again 
urged to co-operate with the Government by spread- 
ing among their customers the news that the United 
States Fuel Administration wants every householder 
to order his winter coal at once. Much has already 
been accomplished in this direction; and the Fuel Ad- 


ministration is greatly encouraged by reports from 
many parts of the country as to the progress of its 
campaign for the early ordering of next winter’s sup- 
ply of coal by both domestic and industrial coal con- 
sumers, particularly in the eastern part of the country. 
A flood of orders for next winter’s coal supply is re- 
ported. Both coal producers and retailers report or- 
ders filed vastly in excess of the supply available for 
immediate delivery. 

With millions of tons ordered, of course, it has 
This 


has given rise to some complaint among those who are 


been impossible to effect complete deliveries. 


patriotically responding to the requests of the Fuel 
Administration and have sought to lay in their win- 
ter’s supply. It will be readily appreciated, however, 
that the mines can not produce, and the railroads can 
not deliver the whole annual coal supply of the coun- 
try within a few weeks. The Fuel Administration, 
however, will exert every effort to expedite deliveries 
and to effect the distribution of a maximum amount of 
coal during the summer months. 

With the country’s coal supply largely ordered 
ahead, the administration will be in a position to act 
promptly and facilitate the movement of an adequate 
supply of coal to meet the demand. The railroads will 
be enabled to judge of the traffic facilities which must 
be made available for aiding coal production and for 
distributing the supply. 

The fact that consumers can not secure immediate 
delivery should not deter them from placing their or- 
ders at once. These early orders once on the books 
become the basis for the determined drive to secure an 
adequate production and prompt distribution. 

Promptness in ordering and patience in awaiting de- 
liveries are needed as a basis for the co-operation of 
the whole country with the Fuel Administration in 
its effort to do its share of the Nation’s war work. 


WISE FURNACE COMPANY NOW MAKES A 
PIPELESS WARM AIR HEATER. 

It is a fine thing for people to have certain fixed prin- 
ciples to which they may adhere. It is well to have 
set ideas on various questions. 
be able to change their principles to correspond with 
Their ideas must be regulated so that their 
This does not 


However, they must 


the times. 
progress will not be hindered by them. 
mean that they must always sway with the wind. It 
means that if something new is thought of which is 
superior to the old idea they must be ready to receive 
it. An example of the right spirit in this regard is 
presented by the Wise Furnace Company, of Akron, 
Ohio. Formerly it did not manufacture the pipeless 
warm air heater. 
pipeless warm air heaters were every year growing 


However, on discovering that the 


more and more popular and were proving practical un- 
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der certain conditions, the company decided to keep 
abreast of the times. The result is that it now makes, 
in addition to its well known Wise Warm Air Heaters, 
the Simplex Pipeless Warm Air Heater which is said 
to be of great merit. It is declared by the manu- 
facturers that this heater is made on the same scientific 
principles upon which the Wise Warm Air Heaters are 
constructed. The ash pit and grate are of the latest 
improved kind. The radiator is built entirely of cast 
iron, and of the return flue type so that either hard or 
soft coal may be used with excellent results. The feed 
door has a recess for water coil for heating water for 
domestic use. Circulars and price lists may be ob- 
tained by addressing the Wise Furnace Company at 
Akron, Ohio. 


—_—_———__ +. @-o___—_—_—_—_—_— 


THE HENRY-MILLER FOUNDRY 
COMPANY ANNOUNCES A NEW 
PIPELESS WARM AIR HEATER. 


After many years of experience in the warm air 
heating field the Henry-Miller Foundry Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, decided that it could manufacture a 
high grade pipeless warm air heater in addition to 
its other lines of heaters, and went about its task with 
a vim. The result is that it announces the 
Moncrief Pipeless Warm \Air Heater, illustrated here- 
with. The manufacturers do 
not claim that their heater is 
They 


now 


a new _ invention. 
maintain that it is 
provement over an old inven- 
tion. The manufacturers state 
that they waited until they 
knew that they right 
before getting out their pipe- 
less warm air heater and that 


an im- 


were 


they are now rewarded for 
their patience by the excel- 
ence of the heater. ° 
The following are some of 
which are said 
value of the 


the features 
to add to the 





Sectional View of the 
Moncrief Pipeless Warm \loncrief Pipeless Warm Air 
Air Heater, Made by The Heater: 
Henry - Miller Foundry eater: 


Company, Cleveland, Ohio. The high quality Top Re- 
turn Flue Warm Air, All Cast Iron Furnace. 

The Large Feed Door which makes possible the use 
of large chunks of wood. The grates are said to be 
unusually close together and yet, not too close to pre- 
vent the use of coal. 

The large casings which afford an ample air space. 
The inside casing is said to consist of two separate 
casings with a half-inch air space between them. 
Air space is the greatest non-conductor of heat or 
cold known to modern science, aver the manufacturers. 
It is very important that heat does not penetrate the 
inside casing as it would prevent the cold air from 
circulating. 
cold air capacity is 
This is because 


The air capacities. The 


greater than the warm air capacity. 
the hot air travels much faster than the cold air and 
requires that the heater must have a larger supply. 

Full particulars regarding this new warm air heater 
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will be cheerfully supplied by the company to all deal- 
ers and installers who write to them. 


-o- 
PHYSICIANS AND SCIENTISTS ARGUE IN 
FAVOR OF WARM AIR HEATING 
SYSTEMS. 

Success in the warm air heater trade cannot be 
achieved without educational publicity. Prospective 
customers need to be taught the superior advantages of 
the warm air heating system. Dealers and installers 
should always be on the alert for strong arguments 
with which to enlighten, convince, and persuade the 
householder. A good leaflet could be made from the 
ubjoined letters of physicians and scientists, giving 
unanswerable arguments in favor of warm air heaters. 
The leaflet can be mailed to prospective buyers and 

parts of it used also in local newspaper advertising: 

There is no question that the direct system of steam 
and hot water heating of homes, as practiced at the 
present time, is very detrimental to the health of the 
occupants, as by this plan there is no systematic means 
such buildings of 


of ridding the atmosphere in 


the organic and inorganic matters which, as a nat- 


ural result, must accumulate, and with every 
respiration rob the occupants of a _ pure at- 
mosphere, the latter being an absolute necessity 


to insure good health. There is no doubt that the 
atmospheric condition produced by this method of 
heating is a prime cause of the failing health and the 
propagating of disease among the people occupying 
such apartments. Any condition of this character 
which is continuous has a decided effect upon the air 
passages and the loading of the system with accumu- 
lating poisons, and eventually will produce a loss of 
vitality, which transforms the human system from a 
condition of antagonism to disease (which is the nat 
ural condition) into one of a receptive character, there- 
by making it an easier prey to all contagious and in- 
fectious germs. Further, under this system it is im- 
possible to supply the fresh and and the requisite 
amount of moisture in a natural condition. 
Very truly yours, 
Beny. F. Herr, M. D. 

I have noted that direct steam and hot water heating 
have an unfavorable effect upon health, and this is 
particularly marked in diseases of the lungs, throat and 
respiratory passages. I attribute this unhealthful con- 
dition to the lack of proper ventilation in rooms thus 
heated. Living-rooms should be heated by pouring 
untainted warm air into them, and in no other way. 

Few people appreciate the vital necessity of ventila- 
tion. We spend one-half of our lives indoors, and the 
quality of the air we breathe in our houses is a pre- 
ponderating factor in determining the state of our 
health and even the duration of life itself. 

Fresh air and sunshine—we are only beginning to 
value them aright! 

CuristopHer H. SHEARER, M. D. 

It is well worth while for every man to understand 
that an abundance of fresh air is not merely theoret- 
ically a good thing, which is to be accepted if it come 
his way, but that it is a necessity for the preservation 
of health and happiness, and that it is worth taking 
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special pains to procure. It is also important that 
those who form and direct public opinion on this sub- 
ject—physicians, architects, engineers, clergymen, 
teachers, school trustees and legislators—should give 
more attention to this subject than they have hereto- 
fore done, and should look to it that the buildings 
which they plan, erect or manage are so constructed 
and arranged that no one should poison himself or 
others by the air which he expires. 
Joun S. Bittines, A. M., M. D., 
in “Ventilation and Heating.” 

Under no circumstances should a room or office be 
heated exclusively by direct radiation from exposed 
steam radiators or pipes. It is one of the most un 
healthy, killing systems in existence. 

Lewis W. Leeps, 
Consulting Engineer of Ventilation and Heating for 

UL. S. Treasury Department, in “Proceedings of 

Franklin Institute.” 

‘rom a physician's standpoint, there is only one cor 
rect method of heating, and that is by the indirect 
warm air heater method, properly installed and with a 
provision for producing the proper degree of relative 
humidity. 

After careful study and trial and observation, | am 
compelled to condemn all direct methods of heating by 
radiators located in the rooms. 

B. G. Lone, M. D. 

The report of the Commissioners appointed to in- 
quire into the regulations affecting the sanitary condi- 
tions of the British Army very properly lays great 
stress on the fact that in civilians at soldiers’ ages, in 
twenty-four large towns, the death rate per 1,000 was 
11.9, while in the foot-guards it was 20.4, and in the 
infantry of the line 17.9, and showed that this differ- 
ence was mainly due to diseases of the lungs occurring 
to soldiers in crowded and unventilated barracks. 

These observations have since been repeatedly con- 
firmed by statistics derived from other armies, from 
prisons, and from the death rates of persons engaged in 
different occupations, and, in all cases, tubercular dis- 
eases of the lungs and pneumonia are the diseases 
which are the most prevalent among persons living and 
working in unventilated rooms.—7The Composition of 
Expired Air, and its Effects upon Animal Life, by J. S. 
Bittines, A. M., M. D., S. Were Mircuetr, M. D., 
and D. H. Bercer, M. D. 


“Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge.” 
“*e- 


ADVISES CARE IN THE SELECTION OF 
WARM AIR HEATER. 


The Illinois Society of Architects has devoted con- 
siderable study to the proper selection of warm air 
heaters with a view to their maximum efficiency in a 
given set of circumstances. In a recent publication 
of the society, it is declared that in the choosing of a 
-warm air heater particular attention should be given to 
the arrangement and amount of heating surface, the 
facility for the free passage of air, the construction of 
the firepot, the grate surface and its proportion to the 
radiating surface. The gasses should be directed into 
several small passages rather than into one large outlet. 
This will afford a more nearly even temperature to 
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Heaters with 
projected winged surfaces that heat the air by radia- 
tion as well as coming in contact with the directly 


the air as it passes the heating surfaces. 


heated surfaces are commendable, being economical 
in the consumption of fuel and there is said to be less 
possibility of their being overheated. 

The non-conductive character and air tightness of 
leaders and stacks forming ducts for the conduct of air 
to and from the warm air heaters is a very important 
factor. Such ducts should always have an area of 90 
per cent of that of the leader from the warm air heater 
all the way to the register. Some advantage, when 
there is sufficient room for it, is said to be derived from 
making them double with a dead-air chamber between 
the inner and outer walls, and all points should be 
securely air locked. 

It requires a given amount of grate area to produce 
a given amount of heat from the combustion of a 
given amount and kind of fuel or to generate a given 
number of heat units. Care must, therefore, be taken 
to select a warm air heater having sufficient grate area 
to generate the necessary amount of heat without the 
necessity of superheating the warm air heater pot, and 
care must also be taken to see that the heating surface 
of the flues of the warm air heater is sufficiently ample 
to absorb and transmit all of the heat generated with- 
out being overheated and without permitting loss of 
heat through smoke stack. 


ee 


HELPS KEEP DOWN THE LABOR COST. 


A most timely and practical argument is advanced 
by I. South 
\dams Street, Peoria, Illinois, in support of the 


Meyer and brother Company, 1313 
IHlandy lurnace Pipe, two short lengths of which are 


shown in the accompanying illustration. The Com 
pany sends out letters to 
dealers and installers in 
which it lays stress up 
on this argument. It 
calls attention to the fact 
that, owing to the war 
conditions, the labor sit- 
uation ‘is very acute and 
every dealer and in 
staller is trying to solve 
the difficult 
connected the re with. 
The 
point out that “with 


the skillful 


workmen in many lines 


problems 
manufacturers 


most of 


Two Short Lengths of Handy 
Furnace Pipe, Showing Method 
of Connection. 


commandeered by Uncle Sam, others drafted and, in 


many places, only the ‘leavin’s’ remaining, warm air 
heater men must depend on inexperienced and medi 
ocre help this season. For this reason it is contended 
that keeping down the labor cost is a very live issue 
with dealer and installers. It is here that the com 
pany emphasizes the value of the Handy Pipe. It ts 
claimed that this pipe and fittings are the most eco 
handle. It is declared that the 
sections of this pipe go together with a snap and stay, 


that they fit so tightly that no heat leaks out at the 


nomical to further 


joints, and that boys, old men, or inexperienced hands 





Tl nator omen concune this mee place @ one cent stamp on | 
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can work fast with this pipe. It is maintained by 
the manufacturers that effort and vexation caused by 
trying to’ get the joints of poor warm air heater pipes 
to fit eat into the profits and add to the cost of labor. 
Dealers and installers are, therefore, advised by the 
Company to use the Handy Furnace Pipe and keep 
down the cost of labor. Full particulars will be sent 
by the manufacturers upon request. 


GIVES RULES FOR COLD AIR SUPPLY. 





Warm air heating is a science. Like other sciences, 
it has definite laws which have been classified and 
tested. There is, therefore, no excuse for guess-work 
in the installation of a warm air heating system. One 
of the important features of such a system which has 
been accurately determined is the cold air supply. 
Formulas and rules governing this phase of the science 
have been worked out by the National Warm Air 
Heating and Ventilating Association, as follows: 

1. The cold air supply to the heater must be ade- 
quate. 

2. Always bring in the cold air from the coldest side 
of the house—West, Northwest, or North. 

3. Cold air boxes, when the air supply is taken from 
the outside, should be equal to four fifths of the total 
warm air pipe capacity. When air is taken from the 
inside of the house, the cold air opening into the heater 
should be of equal capacity to all of the warm air 
pipes. 

4. Do not take cold air direct to the heater from the 
East or South. When this is done, it will be noted 
that warm air frequently comes out of the cold air box 
or the heater seems to be breathing. A current of 
warm air will pass up through the pipes and then sud- 
denly stop, and the air will suck down the register. 
This condition can be easily overcome by the use of 
what is called a cold air room, or air supply chamber. 
The best results are always obtained by taking the cold 
air from the cold and windy side of the house. 

5. A cold air pit under the heater should never be 
more than 14 inches deep. A pier in center is desir. 
able to support ash pit where necessary. When more 
than one air opening, put partition across pit. 


6. The cold air box opening into casing of heater 


should never be higher than the total height of ash pit 
and should enter the heater from the rear to obtain 
the best results. 

7. Cold air box should have closing damper near 
opening, also a connecting cold air pipe from the main 
hall. This is suggested in order to admit air during 
the night or during extreme weather. Inside air supply 
should be parallel and separate. 

8. In connecting cold air box with heater, it is al- 
ways most desirable to make the connection in the rear 
of the heater, or by having a cold air pit under the 
heater. 

9. Heaters must have and will have air, and this air 
should be supplied from the cold air opening at the 
bottorn of the casing. The top of any cold air opening 
should never be above the level of the grate. 


10. The size of cold air boxes which supply the 
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heater when taken from a main hall or other room 
down to the heater, should always have the full capac- 
ity of all the pipes combined. 

11. Whenever possible, the construction of a Fresh 
Air Room is most desirable. The additional cost is 
small, and it provides for a far better control of wind 
currents, if there is a strong wind blowing directly 
into the inlet, it is diffused and broken before entering 
the air duct itself. 

12. When such a Fresh Air Room is provided, it 
should be tightly ceiled with sufficient insulation and 
sheathing to prevent cooling the floors above, and 
should be at least three times as large as the air supply. 

13. If for cost consideration or other reasons, a 
Fresh Air Room cannot be provided, that part of the 
Fresh Air Duct which may descend to the floor of the 
cellar should be enlarged to not less than double the 
required capacity, thereby providing a reservoir for 
fresh air which steadies the supply and prevents high 
and variable winds from interfering with the regular- 
ity of the inflow. Further than that, if a clean-out 
door be placed in this enlargement, it can easily be 
kept clean. From the cellar floor to the heater, the 
fresh air duct should be reduced to the required ca- 
pacity. 

ope 


SAVES EXPENSE IN INSTALLATION. 


very time it is proposed to install a warm air 
heater in an old building, the same objection is raised 
that the expense would be too great. The argument 
invariably advanced that the cost and trouble incurred 
in piping are too great to justify the putting in of the 
heacer. At the present time we hear this complaint 
more than ever before. The cost of living is already 
so high that no one is particularly anxious to undergo 
further expense. Therefore, since this is one of the 
principal objections to the installation of a warm air 
heater in an old building, it is interesting to note that 
the Thatcher Furnace 
Company, 131-137 
West 35th Street, New 
York City, and 131-140 
West Lake Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, claims 
to have solved this 
difficulty with its “Pa- 
cific Pipeless”’ Warm 
Air Heater, shown 
herewith. It is declared 
by the manufacturers 
that this heater can be 
installed in old build- 
ings at little more ex- 
pense than an ordinary 
stove. It is further 
stated that this heater 
is builf for long and 
hard usage. These facts, according to the company, 
make the “Pacific Pipeless’ Warm Air Heater im- 
mensely popular with everyone who learns about it, 
and cause it to be profitable for dealers and installers. 
Full particulars will be supplied by the company for 
the asking. 


Pacific Pipeless Warm Air Heater, 
Made by Thatcher Furnace 
Company, Chicago, Illinois, and 
New York City. 
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GIVES EXAMPLE OF CHIMNEY TROUBLE, 


A practical example of a common chimney trouble 
is furnished by R. J. Schwab and Sons Company of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in the current issue of that 
Company’s bright and newsy house organ, called Gilt 
Edge-ngs. Two cases of faulty chimney construc- 
tion were brought to the attention of the Company in 
connection with the apparent failure of warm air 
heaters to give satisfactory service. By way of preface 
to a solution of the troubles involved, the article de- 
clares that when such difficulties arise, the warm air 
heater man is generaJly safe in making a ten to one 
wager that it is not the warm air heater which is at 
fault. The article to which reference is made gives 
the following corrections of the trouble: 

Figure 1 shows a vertical section of the chimney. 
Flue A is the warm air heater flue, and flue B is the 

mantle flue. You will no- 
tice how the mantle is con- 
nected to the warm air 
heater flue, and that there 
is a large pocket. This 
pocket created a swirl and 
the draft of both the warm 
air heater smokepipe and 
of the bad. 
The dotted line shows how 


mantle was 


this should be corrected. 
The best thing to do of 
course, was to give’ the 
mantle an independent flue 
to the top, as the damper 
in the mantle was not tight 


and the chimney was an 
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outside chimney and was 
not built any too tightly as 
was proven by a smoke 
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A B test. If there had _ been 
room in the warm air heat- 

> er flue, this would have 

b J , 2 been improved by running 











an elbow and a_e short 
length of pipe up into the 
for the mantle 
but lack of 


space prevented doing this 
without choking off the warm air heater flue. 
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chimney 
Figure, 1, Showing Vertical 
Section of the Chimney. 


connection, 


In the cross section of the chimney, figure 2, C is an 
ash pit for the fireplace, D is a fireplace flue. B is the 
heater flue and A 
is an opening in- 
to this flue for 
smoke pipe. The 
original intention 
was to run the 
smokepipe in at 
FE which would 
have been all 
right, but on ac- 
count of the lo- 
of the 
heater, a soot door was put on at E to close this open- 
ing, and the smokepipe was run into the side of this 
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Figure 2, Giving Cross Section of the 


Chimney. cation 
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opening, as shown in the illustration. Considerable 


trouble was had with the draft. It was examined and 
in order to locate the trouble, a pane of glass was 
held tightly over the opening at E, and a fire was built. 
The smoke would pour from the smokepipe into the 
opening A, and instead of going up the chimney, it 
would swirl around in the opening, toward the glass, 
which it heated to such an extent that it finally cracked 
the glass. This was corrected by putting a new open- 
ing in as shown in the dotted lines so that the smoke- 
pipe opened directly into the flue, and this entirely 
overcame the difficulty. 
oo 


FURNISHES POWERFUL PUBLICITY AID 
TO DEALERS AND INSTALLERS. 

Differing in one respect from no other kind of busi- 
ness, the warm air heater trade needs the aid of in- 
telligently planned publicity in order to prosper. Hence 
wide-awake dealers and installers would do well to 
take advantage of every opportunity to advertise the 
merits of warm air heaters and their superiority to 
steam and hot water for heating the homes of their 
prospective customers. The 
worked out by a prominent manufacturer, will be 


following arguments, 


found useful for this purpose: 

Doctors and scientific experts all agree that a con- 
stant supply of fresh air is absolutely necessary. With 
a good warm air heater of ample size and properly 
located, a constant supply of pure, fresh air is fur- 
nished at all times and every room and hall is well 
heated. 

The use of direct radiators, steam or hot water, is 
against the most primitive laws of health, as there is 
absolutely no ventilation of fresh air supplied in 99 
jobs out of 100. 

State laws require 30 cubic feet of fresh air every 
minute for each pupil in all public schools in all east- 
ern and most of the middle and western states, while 
in steam or hot water heated houses the way they get 
fresh air is to open the windows a few minutes once 
in 24 to 48 hours, and sometimes once a week. 

A good warm air heater is very responsive to the 
draft, and a large volume of warm air can always be 
quickly supplied, insuring a warm dining room, as 
well as a warm house before breakfast. 

The amount of heat required is easily regulated 
according to the weather—plenty of heat in cold 
weather, moderate amount in moderate weather, small 
amount, just taking off the chill in early fall or late 
spring—continual supply of fresh air to all parts of 
the dwelling. 
where either direct steam or water heaters are used. 
perfectly 


These results are absoluteiy impossible 


Large or medium-sized houses can be 
warmed at all times with a warm air heater, provided 
it is amply large, is properly located and has good sized 
pipes and registers, with an abundant air supply from 
the proper direction. 

Experience proves a saving of 33% per cent to 50 
per cent in fuel. The cost of installing a warm air 
heater of ample size and power also shows a great 


saving in cost. 
A warm air heater seldom requires repairing, and 
use the 


if repairs are necessary after a few years’ 
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heater can usually be repaired in two or three hours’ 
time, consequently the heating of*a house is seldom 
interfered with, whereas with steam or hot water boil- 
ers, a break either in the boiler or in the piping, means 
a cold house and anywhere from two days to a week 
without any heat. 

Warm air heating is quiet and noiseless, no ugly or 
unsightly radiators in the rooms or halls—no dirty 
stains on floors, carpets or rugs—no leaky joints—no 
noise or explosions or cracking of sections—no chance 
of breakage of boilers, radiators or pipes. <A great 
saving in cost of plant. Water pans are furnished, 
and the evaporation for moisture is regulated accord- 
ing to the wishes of the user—these are inside the 
warm air heater in the cellar, out of sight. 

More sickness is caused in homes by steam radiators 
in rooms without means of furnishing a constant sup- 
ply of fresh air than from any other cause. Lack of 
fresh air is almost as detrimental to health as sewer 
gas from defective plumbing. 

Heating the same air over and over again produces 
the driest kind of heat, with the moisture reduced to 
15 or 20 degrees of saturation, while it should be from 
55 to 75 degrees (the same as the atmosphere out- 
doors). 
with germs, which are very detrimental to health. 

The dry air produced by hot radiators with nearly 
all of the moisture dried out of it produces headaches, 
creates invalids, causes loss of appetite and general 
depression, dries and cracks the furniture, and even 
flowers will not flourish unless ugly evaporating pans 
are placed on the radiators for furnishing the moisture 
absolutely necessary to health, which pans have to be 
refilled every day by hand—a regular nuisance. 

No heat from steam is produced before the water 
The quantity and qual- 


Oxygen is greatly reduced and air loaded 


boils or after it stops boiling. 
ity of steam heat is just the same no matter what the 
outside temperature may be—either zero or up to 50— 
no such thing as graduating it according to the state 
of the weather. 

A steam heater will consume from 33 to 50 per cent 
more fuel in heating a house than a proper size warm 
air heater. This has been proven a great many times 
over. As all steam apparatus gives the same amount 
and quality of heat in moderate weather as in zero 
weather, and in our climate, with such tremendous 
changes in the temperature, both economy and comfort 
can only be had in a heating apparatus that you can 
regulate according to the weather. This is impossible 
with steam. 

All steam or hot water radiators become air bound 
very frequently, which absolutely prevents heating, 
the radiators being furnished with vents for allowing 
the air to be drawn off. When vents are operated 
dirty water escapes which ruins carpets, rugs and 
floors. 

Steam entering or leaving radiators is very apt to 
produce that horrible hammering noise, which is so 
exasperating to a householder. 

Hot steam entering cold radiators creates unequal 
expansion, which soon produces leaks. For proof of 
these statemets examine any radiator that has been 
in use One or two seasons. 

Radiators draw all the dust to them and deposit 
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more or less of it on the walls and ceilings over them. 
Look at the wall and ceiling near a radiator that has 
been used one season. It tells its own story. 

Experience has shown that very few men whose 
offices are heated by steam will have steam heat in 
their houses. 

Indirect steam heating is the only correct way to 
use steam heat, the indirect radiators being in the cellar 
with fresh air from outdoors coming in direct contact 
with them, is heated and then distributed through the 
house through pipes and registers. This method is 
very expensive, while it produces exactly the same 
results as a good warm air heater, in cold weather 
only. It cannot be regulated or moderated—always 
the sante amount of heat—no matter what the weather 
may be. 

7 “*e- 


MEETS THE REQUIREMENTS OF A GOOD 
WARM AIR HEATER. 


‘ cae 

There are certain requirements which a warm air 
beater must fulfill in order to be considered efficient. 
There are well defined essentials which it must pos- 
sess in order to be popular with the people and profit- 
able to dealers and installers. Among the qualities 
which a good heater does and must possess the fol- 
lowing are gener- 
ally considered as 
the most 
ant: the ability to 
supply healthful, 
pure warm altr, 


of fuel, 


quick heating, pos- 


import- 


economy 
itive circulation, 
durability and ease 
of management. 
These are some of 
the 
of a good warm 


requirements 





air heater, and 

a these are some of 

” the qualities which 

are said to be 

Scheible-Moncrief Warm Aijir Heater, * ound in t he 


Scheible- Moncrief 
Warm Air Heater, 
illustrated here- 
with. This heater is manufactured by the Scheible- 
Moncrief Heater Company, 1444 West Ninth Street, 
It is claimed by the Company that 


Made By Scheible-Moncrief Heater 
Company, 1444 West Ninth Street. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
the many splendid features which this heater pos- 
sesses make it a sound and profitable business propo- 
The features have 
their worth, declare the manufacturers, 


sition for the dealer or installer. 
all proven 
and_include the following: Triangular grate bar which 
can be replaced without removing a single bolt or 
nut ; Sectional fire pot which prevents cracking ; Large 
Combustion Chamber which aids combustion; Return 
Flue Radiator which is a solid casting; Ash Pit and 
Feed Doors which are of ample size; Perfect opera- 
tion with any fuel. Dealers and installers may secure 
full information regarding this warm air heater by 
applying to the manufacturers. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 








PATTERNS FOR CHIMNEY FLASHINGS. 


BY O. W. KOTHE. 

Outside sheet metal workers meet with this kind of 
work a great deal. In many cases the methods of 
flashing chimneys should not altogether be approved 
on account of the many joints and the waste of time 


in doing it. To the left we have one style of chimney 


often it is well to double seam them instead of just 
lapping. 

The back 
should be put on first and then the step flashing “D”- 
“E” and “F” This flashing should 
fit in the brick work at least one inch so driving rains 


The same holds good with the flashing. 
is fitted in place. 


will not prompt the water to seep underneath. Care 


should be taken so this cap flashing does not run all 
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Patterns for Chimney Flashings. 


which requires reflashing. Now the idea is to shape 
up the metal so as to have the throat in one piece to 
run straight across, especially where small chimneys 
are met with. 
as well as the back. 
ners and forming the metal is shown below. 
the pattern for back, the sides and throat. 

the back should be placed on first as shown in eleva- 
tion. 


The sides should also be in one piece 
The method of cutting the cor- 
Observe 
By rights 


Next lay the sides so as to overlap the edges of 
the back. Where chimney flashings are on an incline, 
the top edge of side pattern “B” is not needed so the 
metal lays flat up against the brick work. 

In the elevation observe how the top of the side 
piece is cut out to enable the throat to fit in over the 


side pieces. All joints must overlap to shed their 


water. 


The side seams should be soldered and quite 


the way to the bottom; otherwise the dust and soot 
will lodge between the cap flashing and sides. The 
When the 


cap flashing is on, the joints should be well cemented 


moisture will soon cause it to eat away. 


and the lower tips tacked with solder to prevent the 
wind from working them back and forth. This is not 
always done and so we see the flashing standing out 
just as though the chimney had ears. 

To the right we have another drawing for a wide, 
large chimney. For such chimneys it is best to make 
a saddle to compell the water to drain from the throat 
This can easily be laid out by drawing the angle of 
roof and erect a line A-A and then draw the pitch of 
saddle as D-E. 


can draw a plan as B-B-E. 


If the workman has ample time he 
From the point B in ele- 


vation draw a line at right angles to E-D as a-b. Now 
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from the point c, drop a line into plan as at B”. Pick 
the distance B-c from elevation and set as B”-c in 
plan. Then the heavy center B-c is the true slant of 
the sides. 

To set out the pattern draw any line as B-B’ and 
at right angles draw a line E-D equal to that in ele- 
vation. Make c-B equal to c-B in plan. Draw the 
diamond shape and add the laps for flanges and the 
pattern is finished. This should be formed up and the 
corners filled in, riveting them and soldering after 
which it is ready to be put in place. The sides and 
back should be made as explained for the previous 
chimney. 


—+- 


WAR SERVICE COMMITTEE OF SHEET 
METAL CONTRACTORS HOLDS 
ITS FIRST MEETING. 





The first meeting of the recently organized War 
Service Committee of the National Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association was held April 18, 1918, at the 
Raleigh Hotel, Washington, D. C. Nearly a full at- 
tendance of the members was reported by George 
Harms, national president of the Association. The 
general opinion of the members was that the work of 
this committee was to be in the first place only to serve 
our Government, assisting the authorities in the let- 
ting of contracts pertaining to our industry, and the 
execution of the work in the quickest possible time. 

“We learn,” says Mr. Harms, “that it will be neces- 
sary to get in direct touch with different departments 
in Washington to procure plans and specifications of 
their requirements and for this purpose, Mr. E. L. 
Seabrook, 261 S. 4th Street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, has been appointed. He will spend much of his 
time in Washington for this purpose. If necessary, 
we may employ additional help. 

“The information thus obtained will be distributed 
to sheet metal contractors, who are in a position to 
handle the work and who have made application to be 
placed on the mailing list. 

“Tt is shown that nearly all of this work is now be- 
ing done in certain localities. The consequence is that 
they are short of help and are paying exorbitant prices 
and only a very small percentage of the jobs are turned 
out on time. 

“As building operations on account of the war are 
practically at a stand still, many sections of the coun- 
try have very little or nothing to do. These war con- 
tracts would, therefore, be distributed to such locali- 
ties and turned out in very short time, and for much 
less money. The committee was unanimous in the 
desire to give this work as much publicity as possible, 
and the trade papers will be kept in constant touch 
with what is going on. 





oa 
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WANTS CATALOGS OF SHEET METAL AND 
WARM AIR HEATER SUPPLIES. 


Having started a general sheet metal and warm 
air heater shop, Gus O. Morton, 250 Mills Street, 
Rockford, Illinois, wants catalogs of supplies required 
It is his intention to use the best 


in his business. 
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material in connection with high grade workmanshi, 
He realizes that good workmanship is wasted upon 
poor material, and hence he wants to obtain supplies 
that are of standardized quality backed by the repu- 
tation of reliable manufacturers. 


-oo __——— 


DETROIT SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS 
FORM ORGANIZATION. 


With an initial membership list of thirty-five men, 
the Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Detroit, 
Michigan, has been organized as a direct result of 
the recent State convention of the trade. Previous to 
that important meeting several attempts had _ been 
made to bring the master sheet metal contractors of 
Detroit together for the purpose of establishing a 
branch of the State Association. The efforts along 
this line, however, did not eventuate in success. But 





Metal Contractors’ 


President Sheet 
Association of Detroit, Michigan. 


Albert Berschbach, 


the influence of the State Convention—which was 
held in Detroit—was so positively and powerfully 
brought to bear upon thé local men that they were 
fully convinced of the value of such an organization. 

The selection of officers is highly important, par- 
ticularly at the outset. The new organization is singu- 
larly fortunate in the choice of Albert Berschbach for 
president. The snap and enthusiasm which he puts 
into a meeting is bound to make it interesting and thus 
insure a maximum attendance. He is ably seconded 
by Otto Schwartz as secretary. The new organiza- 
tion meets on the second and fourth Tuesday of each 


month. 
eo 


EFFICIENCY ENHANCES CAPITAL. 


A man with only a thousand dollars in capital can 
accomplish more by using efficient methods than one 
with twice the amount who sticks to old-fashioned, 
haphazard, wasteful ways of doing business. 
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CONTINUES PREPARATIONS: 





Knowing the importance of maintaining the mo- 
mentum already acquired by months of strenuous ef- 
fort, the Milwaukee Convention Committee of the 
National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors con- 
tinues preparations for the annual meeting of that 
organization which is to take place June 11, 12, 13, 
and 14, 1918, in Hotel Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. The Committee, of which Paul L. Biersach 
is chairman, will hold its ninth monthly meeting May 
1, 1918, at 3 P. M., in Room 157, Hotel Wisconsin. 
for the disposal of such matters as may come before 
it. The program for the Convention has been thor- 
oughly arranged and was published in last week’s issue 
of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REeEcoRD 
Every endeavor has been made to provide for any 
contingency which may arise ; and the members of the 
Convention Committee are, therefore, confident that 
the great meeting will proceed to a successful finish 
without delays or friction of any sort. 

-~eoor 


QUESTIONS VIEW OF TIN ROOFING. 


Long years of practical workmanship in the sheet 
metal trade give the writer of the subjoined article an 
assured position from which to voice criticism which 
deserves a careful hearing. There is no indication of 
merely controversial spirit in the arguments which he 
advances and, therefore, they are herewith reproduced 
in the belief that their publication will prove helpful 
and instructive. 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 

Giving his view of how to lay a tin roof and adding 
some other observations, notably with reference to the 
. inefficiency of workmen, a correspondent in a recent 
issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD, 
makes a number of statements with which I| cannot 
agree. His article is so much at variance with my 
experience of some 35 years in St. Louis, Denver, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Washington, and other 
places that it seems to me harmful to the trade to let 
it go without notice. I propose to show that his meth 
ods are of no advantage, but on the contrary are a 
hindrance to progress and profit, and the added cost 
invites the substitutes for metal roofing. 

The preparation of the rosin flux, a special tool to 
apply it, the ball pein hammer, galvanized nails, etc.. 
I have just visited some roofs 


lesser 


are costly adjuncts. 
yesterday that were put on with my own hands 28 
years and g months ago, soldered with acid, and these 
four roofs are in a state to last 20 years more. The 
tin was branded “Worcester,” what would now pass as 
20 Ib. coating, I C charcoal. These roofs were put 
on standing seam of sheets 20x28 inches and not 
painted on the under side. 

Galvanized nails are useless because the solder will 
not flow in around the head without acid flux, to the 
use of which he objects. These nails are also rougher 
and do not drive down as flat as the plain bright nails. 
A bright steel nail 114 inches long going through the 
boards with the tip or point rusting makes a better 
Clinch. Besides, a longer nail is fingered better. A 
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short nail causes many bruises of the fingers and the 
boss loses money by bruised fingers. 

Then, too, it is useless to soak the solder full into 
the seam. Examination of seams long in use shows 
that it is never done. Besides, the great heat needed for 
that soaking would be harmful to the work. This also is 
a big factor in extra cost which invites substitutes. 
Then comes the slow work in soldering with rosin or 
its compounds, especially the upright seams. This is 
an extra cost over acid soldering. 

The writer has used acid continuously for soldering 
His 
acid has been properly prepared, however—none of 
that stuff “cooked” on the job. 


new roofs for 30 years and has seen no ill effects. 


A supply is “cooked” 
every six months in a large jar till zinc remains un- 
dissolved in the resulting solution. Nothing is added 
to the muriate of zinc, excepting when fine soldering 
is required on bright tin and copper, when about 15 
per cent of grain alcohol is added. The resulting so 
lution of “cooking” acid is a sort of glycerin, with an 
oily feeling under the fingers, and the mordant qual- 
ity of the muriatic is eliminated. 

The writer specializes on galvanized cornices and 
skylights of late years and the tinners doing the roofs 
are under his observation right along and he gets an 
extended view of many idiosyncrasies of the “acid 
test” among tinners. Of course, half “cooked” acid 
for soldering tin is to be condemned. It is costly to 
the boss; is sloppy in appearance; and is another in- 
vitation for these substitutes for metal roofing. 


But why this boog-a-boo about acid? The tinner 
has it on the job for gutters and spouts, full strength, 
also the cornice and skylight men and if it were such 
destructive stuff, all the galvanized work would be de 


Work 


that has been up 30 years and more scarcely disfigured 


stroyed in short order. But what do we see? 
where the acid was applied. 

The architects who specify against acid soldering 
have no practical knowledge of it, and it is the duty of 
our trade papers to bring out all the good experience 
and publish enough of it for a complete education. 
This is part of the contemplated work of trade devel- 
opment and conservation | take it, as outlined in the 
two leaflets sent out by the AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HAKDWARE RECORD. 

The trade of sheet metal worker is blessed with va- 
abundant 
glear.ed from day to day which make our literature 


riety; and interesting articles can be 
more interesting, also more profitable by practical 
knowledge exchanged freely. Bosses and mechanics 
or workmen should not look upon their trade paper as 
they do the popular magazines. Unless we give more 
freely of our experience for publication, trade devel- 
opment and conservation will be very slow work and 
profit be more distant. 

The article I criticise may not be so bad, and I sin- 
cerely hope the writer. of it or others will not be dis- 
couraged from further contributions but be more spe- 
cific of his number of years experience, etc. That five 
out of fifty are inefficient is lamentable. I should 
worry for a building trade that retrogrades to the ex- 
tent of a ten per cent efficiency. It is worse than use- 


less to complain as I have seen elsewhere of the “kick- 
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ers’: for seaming, the old time standing seam made with 
mallet and iron is passé. ~ 

| hope the writer of the article will find it convenient 
to write more of his experience for he shows a willing- 
ness to give something in return for what he has got- 
ten out of his reading of trade papers. I myself got 
a hard reply some two years ago, but | bob up occa- 
sionally just the same. 

The capital of the nation has been and is a great tin 
roofing town but it needs attention by educational fea- 
tures. Substitutes are showing up too freely. Our tin 
roofing here is principally standing seam which is best 
both in appearance and durability. So much good 
work has been done in the past that it ought not cost 
much for trade development and conservation. 

Perhaps other parts of the country are similarly sit- 
uated. Anyway an extensive publication of better and 
tried methods is the first and most important need. 

Association work will follow closely when readers 
of trade papers set aside their selfishness and give 
something for what they have gotten out of the read- 
ing in years past. The few dollars in subscriptions are 
not much. 

Don’t wait till the editor comes after you with a can 
opener. 

It may fit well here to mention the responsibility 
some tinners have taken in adding tar composition 
roofing to their business. Tar composition roofing in 
a tin shop begets sloppiness of doing the sheet metal 
The writer had an observation of this some 
years ago. In that shop were ten sheet metal workers 
and four tar roofers. Since sheet metal work is being 
adapted for many new uses expansion could have been 
made with the same tools and material. Some say 
that I do too much “knocking” or destructive criticism. 
But a little reflection will show that the tree beauti- 
ful, and sometimes nut and fruit-bearing, in the forest, 
must be destroyed and its symmetrical branches hewn 
off and left to rot on the ground, in order that the 
ships and houses and the beautiful and comfortable 
We decide on 


work. 


furniture therein may be at our service. 
the silliness of the school-day rhymes, “Woodman 
spare that tree,” etc., and our courage is renewed with 
the axiom in mind, Honest Criticism Always Brings 
Improvement. So, therefore, be honest and precise in 
what you write to the trade papers. 
Louis GICLAS. 
; ~o 
ADVERTISEMENT BRINGS RESULTS. 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN ‘AND HARDWARE RECORD: 
Please discontinue our advertisement for a 3 or 4 
foot cornice brake, as we have found what we want 
through your classified advertising column. Our ex- 
perience in this case proves the value of the service 
rendered by your excellent publication. 
Very truly yours, 
ENDRES BROTHERS. 
New Philadelphia, Ohio, April 22, 1918. 
+o 


IS USEFUL AS WELL AS ECONOMICAL. 


Utility and economy are two qualities which, if com- 
bined in a manufactured article, make it very valuable 
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This is why—according to the 
Clayton and Lambert Manufacturing Company, De 


to those who use it. 


troit, Michigan—tinsmiths, galvanized iron and copper 
workers, plumbers and electricians are so pleased wit! 
the Number 1 Fire Pot, shown hérewith. One fea 
ture of this fire pot which is said to make for economy, 
is the burner. It is declared by the manufacturers that 

owing to this burner onl) 

half the gasolene required 

in other makes is necessary 
The burn 
er is also said to represent 


in this fire pot. 


the highest development in 
generating power and heat 
efficiency, quickly produc- 
ing an ideal blue flame en- 
smoke, 
easily regulated, giving sat- 


tirely free from 


istactory results under ¢ 
Number One Fire Pot for ¢ ult under all 
Tinsmiths, Made by Clayton 
and Lambert Manufacturing 
Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


reasonable conditions, in- 


cluding windy or cold 
weather. The burner is swiveled, thus permitting mov- 
inig the flame up or down, and is fitted with cleanout 
plugs, thus being easily kept clean. 

The utility of the fire pot is proven, declare the man- 
ufacturers, by the fact that with it the heaviest grons 
can be heated, a pair of 12 pound soldering coppers can 
be heated and a kettle of lead or solder melted at the 
same time. Also, the top section is removable, thus 
producing an open fire. The manufacturers will fur- 
nish information regarding this fire pot to all those 
Tinsmiths are advised to write 
to the company for its latest catalog. 


who are interested. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Aluminum Sheets. 
Irom the Campbell Heating Company, Des Moines, 
Kindly let us know where we can get aluminum 


lowa. 


sheets. 

Ans.—S. Birkenstein and Son, 377 West Ontario 
Street, Chicago; Bremer-Waltz Corporation, St. 
Louis, Missouri; United Aluminum 


Smelting and 


Company, Incorporated, 53 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago. 
Tin Foil. 
From Mrs. J. D. Gochenour, 428 South Washington Street, 
Warsaw, Indiana. 
Please tell me who will buy tin foil. 
Ans.—Merchant and Evans Company, 347 North 
Sheldon Street, Chicago. 
Tinners’ Trimmings. 
From Spokane Sheet Metal Supply Company, 806 Madelia 
Street, Spokane, Washington. 


We would like to know who makes tinners’ trim- 
mings 

Ans.—Merchant and Evans Company, 347 
Sheldon Street, Chicago; Hero Manufacturing (om- 
pany, Gaul and Adams Streets, Philadelphia: and 


North 


William Vogel and Brothers, 37 South oth street, 
Brooklyn, New York. 
New Mable Lawn Mower. 
From John J. Walter, New Albany, Indiana. 
Can you advise who makes the New Mable Lawn 
Mower? 
Ans.—Thomas Manufacturing Company, >pring- 


field, Ohio. 
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1,261,954 




















1,262,014 
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NEW PATENTS. 











Oil Can. George J. Hoefler and Otto F’, Koeh- 
Filed Apr. 12, 1917. 
3Zending Tool. Ray 


1,261,814. 
ler, Stapleton, N. Y. 
1,261,849. Metal 


Permar, Denver, 


Colo., assignor of one-half to James Rebinson Scott, Denver, 


Colo. Filed Oct. 8, 1917. 

1,261,878. Attachment for Cooking Utensils. Clyde M. 
West, Pioche, Nev. Filed Nov. 2, 1915. 

1,261,899. Animal Trap. Peter Borszcz, Chicago, III. 


Filed Oct. 16, 1917. 

- 1,261,912. Oil Can. Walter Lloyd Ellis, Sweet Water, 
Tex. Filed Apr. 25, 1917. 

1,261,914. Separable Hinge. 
waukee, Wis. Filed July 21, 1917. 
_ 1,261,920. Weather Strip for Metal Window Shades and 
Frames. Joseph P. Glaser, Detroit, Mich., and Benjamin W. 
surch, Baltimore, Md., assignors to Chamberlin Metal 
Weather Strip Company, Detroit, Mich. Filed Aug. 18, 1915. 

1,261,954. Fruit-Knife. Rutledge H. Newman, Chicago, 
Ill. Filed Jan. 12, 1918. 

_ 1,262,008, Razor-Blade Sharpener. 
St. Paul, Minn. Filed Nov. 3, 1916. 

__ 1,262,014. Gas Burner. Robert E. 
Cal. Filed Oct. 6, 1916. 

1,262,038. Combined Rule and Case. Harry M. Gould, 
Portland, Me., assignor to Gould Tri-Mitre Rule Case Com- 
pany, Portland, Me. Filed Aug. 25, 1917. 

1,262,039. Weedless Fish Hook. Lester S. Graves, Evan- 


Edward J. Fellman, Mil- 


Frank E. Bonham, 


Campbell, Berkeley, 


ston, Ill., assignor to Albert H. Graves, Evanston, Ill. Filed 
May 24, 1913. 
1,262,047. Self-Heating Soldering Iron and Torch. Ben- 


jamin E. Hicken, Prairie Hill, Mo. Filed Feb. 12, 1916. 
_ 1,262,054. Door Latch. Jeremiah P. Johnson and George 
W. Mason, Detroit, Mich. Filed Dec. 27, 1915. 
1,261,067. Fuel Burner Construction. Thaddeus S 
Leese, Avalon, Pa., assignor of one-half to Frederick T. Asch- 


man, Beaver, Pa. Filed Mar. 7, 1917. 
. 1,261,073. Razor. Ellsworth L. McCain, Detroit, Mich 
Filed June 21, 1917. 
S 1,261,090. Vegetable Cutter. Ferdinand A. Pfeifer, 
“pringtield, Ohio. Filed Sept. 24, 1917. 

1,260,170. Weed Puller. Charles B. Bussell, Seattle, 


Wash. Filed Oct. 30, 1916. 
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Bottles 


1,260,178. 
Crowell, Tisbury, Mass. 

1,260,294. Dust 
Filed Apr. 24, 1917. 

1,260,303. 
Jatavia, N. Y. 


Opening 


Implement for 


Filed Mar. 13, 1917. 


Pan. Elisha B. Wright, Newark, Cal 


Shears and Wire Cutter. Peter Broadbrooks, 


Filed Mar. 28, 1917. 


1,260,328. Augur. Morgan L. Greer, Myra, Ky. Filed 
June 21, 1917. 
1,260,382. Mail Box. Roy J, Oliver, Prescott, Ariz. Filed 


Nov. 29, 1916. 
1,260,389. Combined Hand and Bench Vise 
Reynolds, Evansville, Ind. Filed June 12, 1917 
1,260,404. Culinary Implement. John Sutherland, Springer, 
N. Mex. Filed Feb. 5, 1917. 
1,262,410. Window-Lock 
Me. Filed June 25, 1917. 
1,262,412. Razor Stropper 
N. Y. Filed Feb. 23, 1917. 
1,262,413. Hose Clamp. 
Mass. Filed Oct. 4, 1917. 
1,262,414. Washing Machine Gearing 
Uhrig and Calvin C. Strange, Galesburg, Ill 
1917 
1,262,439. Burner. Charles A. Backstrom, Crafton, Pa.; 
Martha A. Backstrom, administratrix of said Charles A 
Jackstrom, deceased, assignor to Pittsburg Water Heater Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. Filed May 12, 1917 


James O 


Edgar B. Trafton, Sherman, 


Bernhard Trosky, Brooklyn, 
Bradford, 


Thaddeus FI. 


Tyler, 


Frederick Phillip 
Filed Feb. 9, 


1,261,480. Cabbage Core Shredder Appliance. Henry ( 
Hachmuth, Comstock Park, Mich. Filed Feb. 27, 1918 
1,262,481. Baking Pan. Harry J. Haigh, New York, N 


Y. Filed July 11, 1916 


1,262,482. Weeding Implement. Henry W. Hales, Ridge- 
wood, N. J. Filed July 3, 1917 
1,262,499. Hand Blast Torch Bert M. Howell, Newton, 


Ill. Filed Aug. 26, 1916 
1,262,507. lish Trap 

Va. Filed Oct. 6, 1917 
1,262,515. Hammer. 

N. Y. Filed May 4, 1917 
1,262,591. Underreamer 

Cal. Filed June 26, 1917 


Johnston, Deltaville, 


Samuel IH 


William Kingsley, Far Rockaway, 


North, Los Angeles, 


kd ward 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








STEEL TRADE REVISES ITS ESTIMATES 
OF FUTURE PRODUCTION. 


Last week confidence was generally expressed in the 
ability of steel makers to supply all the needs of the 
war in abundant measures ; and the plate makers went 
so far as to predict that there would be a surplusage 
for commercial requirements. Instead of a production 
that will leave some available for commercial con- 
sumption, the makers now feel that they will do well 
if they meet all the requirements of the Government. 

Their confidence expressed heretofore was due to 
underestimation of the accomplishments of the ship- 
builders. In this they were misled by reports which 
indicated that the tonnage launched this year would be 
far below what was claimed by the Emergency Fleet 
They now believe the launching will 
There is 


Corporation. 
exceed even the most optimistic forecasts. 
no fear expressed that the plate makers will be un- 
able to meet the full demand of the Emergency Fleet 
and the Navy. 

Improved production in steel is reported from all 
districts, and there is reason to believe the supply soon 
will equal the demand. The production of steel is at 
the rate of approximately 85 per cent of capacity. 
This means that the aggregate production is consider- 
ably higher than in 1916, when the mills worked at full 
capacity, because the trade has increased its capacity 
since then. Plate capacity, for example, has been in- 
creased several hundred thousand tons, and still is in 
process of development. 


STEEL. 

Commercial buying of steel has practically ceased. 
The trade is busy with deliveries on deferred orders 
and after these are completed it is expected very little 
steel will be available for ordinary purposes. The 
-buying by the Government for all purposes continues 
in heavy volume, and some of the interested depart- 
ments fear the trade will be unable to meet all de- 
mands. This fear is not reflected in the trade, which 
is now producing steel at a rate practically double the 
current government orders. 

Domestic business continues at the minimum. The 
orders for steel other than for war purposes are con- 
fined to a few tons needed to complete contracts, and 
to such business as comes from the industries, which 
supply the war plants with equipment. 


COPPER. 

The week in the copper market opened quietly with 
no special features of interest. Production at mines 
and refineries is gradually but slowly showing im- 
provement, but is not up yet to capacity, as the labor 
problem, especially at the refineries is preventing a 


quicker pace. This is the reason that producers are 








still behind in their deliveries, although it must be 
said, that no actual shortage is noted. Deliveries oi 
the priority class have been going on smoothly, and 
only the non-essential industries sometimes have to 
wait for their deliveries. 

The news that representatives from the copper re- 
fineries as well as representatives of the producers 
will confer with the War Industries Board regarding 
the price for copper is evidence that added pressure 
will be brought to bear for a higher price after June 
Ist. The position seems to be that the refineries are 
under contract to refine copper at charges which, un- 
der present costs of operation show little or no profit, 
and in order to get an adjustment of these contracts 
are ready to join the producers in their appeal for a 
25 cents copper market. 

In other words, if the Government will allow an 
advance of 1% cents, the producers will turn over part 
of this to the refiners. Whether it is true, as re- 
ported, that the refineries could abrogate existing 
contracts with mining companies it is not supposed 
that the Government would tolerate any interruption 
in refining operations. If the Government officials do 
not see the occasion for an advance in copper, and the 
producers and refineries cannot settle their difficulties 
among themselves, the Government would have a per- 
fect right to take over the entire industry and oper- 
ate it on a basis of cost plus a certain fixed profit. 

Copper has been placed in an exceptional position 
through the demand being equal or in excess of the 
producing capacity, but that is no reason why the price 
should be allowed to climb to a level that would insure 
a large profit to the smallest and highest cost producer. 
Enough cost statements have been published lately to 
show that the average cost must be below 15 cents. 


TIN. 
the better is noted in the market 
to the prevailing scarcity of spot 
anything is available in straits or 
for later shipments importers are 


No change for 
for tin in regard 
metal and hardly 
Banca tin. Even 
not ready to quote, as they receive no advices from 
their eastern houses. In Chinese tin large speculative 
buying by Japanese houses has been reported and 
April shipments from China are up to 86 cents. Ship- 
ments due at the Pacific Coast are held at 88 cents 
and tin in transit from the Pacific is quoted at 88% 
to 80 cents. 

Steps now being taken by the Government to con- 
serve supplies of pig tin emphasize the seriousness of 
the tin situation. Manufacturers of solder, white 
metals and bearing metal were summoned by the raw 
tin division of the War Industries Board to Washing- 
ton last week to discuss tin conservation. In \arch, 
the War Trade Board imposed an embargo on exports 
of tin plate and other articles containing tin, except 
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where destined to be of direct assistance to the Allies. 
The mobilization of our Army and the maintenance of 
our expeditionary forces are increasing the need for 
tin for food containers and other purposes to an ex- 
tent not generally appreciated, while other classes of 
war work are increasing their requirements. Nearly 
all our supplies of pig tin must be brought from the 
East Indies, which means a long ocean voyage, in- 
volving both time and vessel tonnage. 


LEAD. 

The lead market, which was unsettled at the be- 
ginning of the week with a declining tendency, does 
not show much improvement. Buyers are unwilling to 
pay anything like the Trust price, and are not making 
bids even at a lower level. 

Sellers are less firm in their demands than they 
were early in the week and they have offered lead at 
6.75 cents with no buyers. Some buyers claim that 
lead is offered them at below 6.75 cents but more than 
this price has been bid for certain hands. 

The traffic situation shows little improvement and 
the movement of lead, which is light, is almost en- 
tirely on old contracts. 
BAR SOLDER. 

A change of classification and description as well as 
of prices is the feature of this week’s market. The 
prices and description are as follows: Warranted 
50-50, per pound 53 cents; Commercial 45-50, per 
pound, 49% cents; Plumbers’, 46 cents. 


- 


SPELTER. 

The St. Louis spelter market is dull and demoralized, 
as prices continue to sag, and there is no demand to 
speak of. Shipments are almost entirely on old con- 
tracts, and stocks of spelter in first hands continue 
large. Sellers claim that the production has been cut 
down to the danger line and that there is no profit in 
the manufacture of spelter under the present condi- 
tions, but buyers do not appear to be alarmed and say 
that smelters have enough orders for acid to keep 
them running at the present capacity and that with no 
demand there is little danger of higher prices. Zinc 
ore is weak, but prices remained practically unchanged 
during the week. The lack of consumption is the most 
serious factor in the situation, and smelters appear to 
be alarmed over the outlook. 


SHEETS. 

The market for sheets remains quotable at the limits 
fixed by the Government. There is somewhat heavier 
demand for sheets from jobbers and commercial users, 
for delivery in the next couple months, and the mills 
in the majority of cases cannot entertain the proposi- 
tion. It is decidedly difficult to buy sheets, deliveries 
to July 1st being well taken up, while deliveries after 
that date would be subject to any fresh prices the 
Government may decree, and some sellers are in con- 
sequence indisposed to take hold. 

Government requirements. continue heavy, but the 
lettings in the past fortnight have hardly come up to 
the average previously obtaining. Complaint is made 
on the part of some sheet consumers that circum- 
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stances have. required them to do considerable busi- 
ness without the usual government documents enabling 
them to classify their orders from the sheet mills as 
war material. A number of cases of this sort have 
come up in the metal furniture trade, certain govern- 
ment orders for filing cabinets and the like having to 
be filled from sheets classified as commercial rather 
than war material. 

Production of sheets in the industry as a whole is 
at the rate of between 60 and 7o per cent of capacity, 
and this output is maintained with difficulty on account 
of the scarcity of sheet bars. The conditions seem to 
obtain as much with sheet mills making their steel as 
with steel mills drawing their steel from the outside. 

TIN PLATE. 

Mills report a steady decrease in stocks of tin plate 
piled in warehouses during the winter weather and 
traffic congestion. Extremely heavy tonnages are be- 
ing placed by the Government. Producers are being 
called upon to supply large tonnages within short and 
specified periods. 


OLD METALS. 

Wholesale dealers’ quotations in the Chicago dis- 
trict, which may be considered nominal, are as fol- 
lows: Old steel axles, $41.52; 
steel springs, $30.36; Number 1 wrought iron, $30.36; 
all net tons. 


old iron axles, $41.52; 
Number 1 cast iron, $27.00 to $27.50, 
Prices for non-ferrous metals are as follows, per 
19 cents; light brass, 11% 
cast aluminum, 


pound: Light copper, 
cents ; lead, 5% cents; zinc, 44% cents ; 


21 cents. 


PIG IRON. 

The production of pig iron is so far short of the 
heavy demand for it that preference has had to be 
given in making allotments to certain concerns holding 
urgent Government contracts. There has also been 
some controversy as to what constitutes the base price 
for determining the differentials, and there has also 
been considerable controversy between the trade and 
the War Industries Board on the subject of the right 
of sellers to collect commissions from consumers. 


The Matthew Addy Company's market report for 
April 27, 1918, says that the cheerful statistics show 
pig iron production is increasing, but consumption is 
increasing at a greater rate so that the shortage of 
iron is acute. One trouble is that as far as we can 
make out, the increase in production is in steel irons, 
and the makers of steel have been somewhat relieved. 
The furnaces making foundry irons have not been 
able to better their records and the melters of this 
iron are in great distress. The demand for castings 
knows no end. The output of castings is limited only 
by the quantity of iron the founders can obtain and 
the number of molders they can secure. 

What is demanded now is that the coal and coke 
situation be remedied so that not only production will 
be adequate, but that the facilities for transportatiqn 
will be sufficient. To change the simile, these are the 
foundation stones on which the iron industry rests, 
and at present they are anything but firm. 





--- £21 ~.. Dnw thie Leeme mle 2B o ane cont atamn on | 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD is the only 
publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 











METALS. LEAD. AUGERS. | BEATERS. 
| American Pig.........+.. cocce OF 35| Bovine Machbet...cccccccccccess 60% | Carpet. Per doz, 
| Bar eee cccceevccecccecccecee 00 8 BOT Fi caccctevcccccceoccnnes Nets; No. 17 Tinned S pring Wie... $1 10 
° Carpenter's Nith......sseeeees 50&10% | No. 18 Spring ire coppered. 1 40 
Sheet. . a | We. 10 PRestOR. ..cccccccses 110 
| ae per x 
PIG IRON | Cutecoile: 2: 22527. per 100 Ibs. 10 50 Hollow. | . Per dos, 
Se ee cee ; 200 | | Bommey’s.....cccses per doz. $30 00 | °. imp. Dover......... $110 
spoammern pay — 2 ee "33 00! TIN. Stearns, No. 3...... il 60 00 | eg Ld “ “ xpi : = 
thern y Oe Zos'ee 37 50) neee i a 
Lake Sup. Charcoal... ol ee No. 10 Heavy hotel tamed 2 10 
OS SR 33 50) Post Hole. No. 15 “ gehen : = 
Digwell, 8-inch..... .ner dos. $12 50 ime * 8 ve 4 50 
| wan's Post Hole a e ° cts. | 
FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT HARDWARE. Vaughan’s, 4 to9-in...perdoz. 10 25 | 
TIN PLATES. BELLOWS. 





























































Ship. | SET dessdvéetesea eseneed 40%, 
ADZES. | Ford’ ae with or without screw.. ‘i Hand. 
Carpenters’. Snell’ 9 12 
MINS cicvabenesvarsevenes 18% | Per doz $8. 00 900 10°00 12 75 
Coopers’. AWLS. Moulders’, 
C MNEs sen eceenccses ~ ee eee 15% | Brad. | BBE cccscccscees Per doz. 15 00 
ix Er thee eee ee eens = = White's . ...ccccccccccccccces 1S%| No. 3 Handled....... per doz. $0 50 | 
IXXX 20228. °°... °° °°" * 43 10 | Railroad. No. 1050 Handled. . . 1 05 | BELLS 
IXXXX 20528.22.22.2272522146.00| Phumbs.............ceceeees 20% Shouldered, envorted 1 to #4 00| Call. : 
’ Patent asst’d, i'to4..”  =—8S| 3-inch Nickeled Rotary Bell, 
COKE PLATES. AMMUNITION. | Bronzed base...... per doz. $5 00 
1c 
|\Caps, Percussion—per 1,000. Harness. | ow. 
Cokes, 180 Ibs....... 20x28 $18 30) . 
Coleen, 200 Ibs TREES 20228 ae 50| F. L., Waterproof, 1-10s....... 32% COGMMROR.. cccccccece zz 1 95 | Bich SOUR. os s0sdeseeccececs 60%, 
Cokes, 214 lbs....... SE SEED MMs vs.c00 s0cnserscosensent 32% Patent......... jonea | yt i ~~ pepepeereccersesaes: 35% 
Cokes, 270 Ibs....... IX 20x28 2050) Musket. ........sceeceeeeees 327% | Door. Per doz. 
| Shells, Loaded— Peg. New Departure Automatic... $7 50 
NNEA SHEETS. | Loaded with Black Powder.....32 Shouldered........ ~. & 1 60) otary. 

BLUE A =e ; ” | Loaded with Smokeless Powder, ed PORE. ccc cvccoseees ” 75 | : -in. pew Copper Bell....... 5 00 
Be Mn scare cucu per 100 ibs. $5 45| — medium grades.............. 32% |< -in. Nickey Stet _ nr 7 00 
rr per 100 Ibs. 5 50 | Loaded with Smokeless Powder, | -in. Nicke 5 50 
Zo | eae: per 100 oe : 4 SEMNED,, occ csceeeds «sees 32% | Scratch. 34-in. Nickeléd Steel Bell: 6 00 

Ss Serrrerr TT 100 » 65 | ms 

ith Pee nes Winchester: No: 1S; socket bas'id. sy 95 | Hand. 
Smokeless Repeater Grade.....32%| No.7 Stanley....... ° 1 95 Hand Bells, m poliched tenes teeees 15% 
ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK.| Smokeless Leader Grade... ....32% Le barsech Plated fe tee eeeeeeeeeees 15% 
-—: (( ] (7,777! 73sec eeeeeooeoeeeeses 
No. 18-20.......... per 060 tha. 95 25) TUNE FOUEET.....- 000000000 32% ies tan ace ae 10% 
No. 22-26.....0.+.. per 100 Ibs. 6 30| U. M. C. AXES. Silver Chime. 2212222222252 10% 
4 epee ot ‘a Feet SAME. +osenreerseseserell %| Boy's Handled. | Miscellaneous. e 
PGMS canssvneaas per 100 Ibs. 6 45) New Clubs. 222222 2222251553262| Niagara....csceeeeef Sf 9 25| Church and School. steel alloys. . 30% 
road. | Back Pt: *"5495 3°00 400 5'30 
GALVANIZED. OrPincheste? 7-8 gas $2 25| Plumbe, West, Pat............List |" 
No. 16 100 the. $6.98) te Sle eee 8 90 Can. Pat........... $53 00 BEVELS, TEE 
5 See per s. $6 9-10 gauge.. Sept 1 94| oo oe 3 tha: ;. ’ 
a | Serres per 100 lbs. 7 10 ** —-'11-28 gauge....... 1 63) eee per doz.$19 0c | | Stanley's, rosewood handle, new 
LL ee per 100 lbs. 7 25 | Powder. ; Each) Reger Rene Nets 
De Mascccnnsicg’ per 100 Ibs. 7 40 DuPont's Sporting, kegs. . ... % 3 50 | Stanley's tron handle............ — 
aCe per 100 lbs. 7 50 ° io. Ev. 10| Single Bitted (handled). | 
MO, 2B...206c0s seve per 100 Ibs. 770) DuPont's Canisters, tips: 56) Warren Silver Steel.......... 15 50 | BINDING, OILCLOTH. 
WON Bhs ce ccaccvane per 100 lbs. 8 20 oe - _s?* >| Warren Blue a beeneee 1 | Zinced 60 
“ Smokeless drums. . 43 50 Matchless Red Pole......... oe es" CI gatog 
“ ae , plated... 22222255552 60810 

POLISHED SHEET STEEL. “ “ jkeas... 1 90) wean, plated 

ME istiesutoaid per 100 Ibs. $9 80) 3, oases 1 00| Simele Bitted (without handles). iad BITS. 
Sy sei ks 0 kode per 100 Ibs. 9 85 | Warren Silver Steel......... 13 50) 50 
5 eager per 100 Ibs. 9 90| "© H; Orange, Extra Sporting |, 5.) Warren Blue Finished... .. 1250) Jiord'e'Car and Machine.......15 
ee ee er 100 ibe. 10 O0lt OP Groce Ecteatcccticce «€CUl«<C<2<CT S|sststst:t:t=‘i i ‘ 2 23}XBW!SFST eee ” OS ee erree 30 
. +++eP L. & oo Orange, Extra Sporting een te P 35 
Sige ee 9 Fe Sah eee hin Ae Se 
mag Russell Jenning’s..........+--. 3 
SMOOTH SHEET STEEL. sear Orange Extra Sporting | 30 | Double Bitted (without handles). | ange aaevre. ist fz? a 
tun deena genie a r’s solo , 
Per 100 Ibs. | L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting oo aienee = oe.. 50 | eS “ Large 26 00 25% 
Wood's Smooth No. 20......... $9 25 Ib. canisters ........... 56) ‘The above prices on axes of 3 to 4 Ibs. | Ford’ n Car mae” asus st ” 
“ No, 22-24...... 9 30/1 &5. Orange, Batwa Gperting are the base prices. | “ass Gp aoe ® 15% 
“ “~~ No. 25-26 9 35 -lb. canisters......... 32| 34 to 44 Ibe. advance 25e. | COB ro nneeeevececeeseeeeees 
-~aaalah dale L. & R. Ora e, Extra rti 8. advance | 
i OP Pe aa sdscnen 9 40) }- ib. po hme ‘ wee _ 22| 44 to 5$ Ibs. advance 75c. Center... ccc cccccccccccceeeees 10% 
= No. 28......... 9 50 | Seereuloe“B. C.” and “Infallible’* . | | Countersink. 
eee 43 50) | 
“ No. 18 Wheeler's... Der doz. $1 80 
PATENT PLANISHED SHEET | Hercules 5 22 0c! BAGS, age NAIL. No. 20 a 2 40 
IRON. | Hercules“E. c.,” }-kegs as 11 25 —_— 16 20 25 American Snailhead.. = ; - 
re Rosy gh peddle: 
Patent Planished Sheet Iron,  erere 25 can 22 00 Per 1 ,000. **gs So 6 50 750 900 “ ee . 1 20 
niin tanee 28 $12 75 meson ssewe ae eececes | Mahew’s eee 1 00 
Gp ERS ING. 2B. eo eens ee Infallible,*’ 10 can “ Snail.....« “ 1 50 
pea Wesedensecdees 9 00) 
BAR SOLDER. Hercules “E.C.," $-kegs..... .. 575, BALANCES, SPRING. Dowell. “ 
H ules “E.C."* “ ” i ll ee ee ee ae 
Warranted, $0-50...-.pee tb, 53 of MOREE aed atl | 69] Palouse ssseeeeeeeeeesereeeee20%| Ramel Jenlaghe.eeeeesesth 
Commercial, 45-55...... **  4€4c|Hercules W. A. .30 Cal. Rifle, Gimlet. 
IE coco cvctetcccks * 46¢ canisters........ ....+. 1 25) Standard Double Cut........-. 25% 
Hereules Lightning Rifle, eal BARS, CROW. German Pattern. ... .per doz. $0 7° 
SPELTER. Hercules Sharpshooicr Ride, | | PlnchorWedgePolat, perewt.. $800 Gouge 2200001) 8 
te Blobs I ian a heat ain't 1 25 as eine cata = 1S% 
MN O1ADS.. 0. ee ececerecvcccs eee BFC en Unique Rifle, canisters 1 $0| Countersink. seeeceee = 1 
ercules Bullseye poet . 
SHEET ZINC canisters. eeeeces eeeeses 1 00 C BASKETS. eo* . a on > 50 
Ris ciccsdvaccscnectaat $22 00 — Pha AY t agg i. Small Willow. . per doz. 10 00 Standard Square. -... - 2 09 
i Qin Trenton, 70 to 80 Ibs...... c e apie merican Octagon... 
Less than Cask lots. .$22 50 to $23 00 Trenton, 20 to | 80 Ibe...... H bp-oed gest Medio © woes | HL SO tag 
. SBESTOS. ( — 
COPPEk. ane os Jalvaniced Steel. bu. bu. 13 bu. | sarew Brice 15 








" - ‘Board and Pa » up to ye”. .17¢ Ib. . 7 Common..... ° 
Copper sheet, base... ......+5. 314c Dee ae Tree et Tl ber doz...... $800 $1150 15 00! Sie & 



















